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ss This Soies 


BetTrer Orrices. Following the trend 
toward improved quarters for improved 
service, the California Department of Em- 
ployment has embarked on an ambitious 
building program which will not be halted 
until every permanent local office has been 
properly housed. Herbert Freeman gives 
us the story of the building program’s 
progress and plans ahead. pp. 3. 

IT1InERANT Deputy. Describing some of 
the problems encountered on_ itinerant 
service in Arizona, Olin Waas makes his 
experience available to other deputies in 
the hope they will find it helpful, not alone 
in making their job less tedious, but in 
building good public relations for the UI 
program during their itinerant schedule. 
p. 10. 

FLOODWATER OPERATION. The challenge 
of floodwaters always tests the mettle of a 
community. When ariver goes on a ram- 
page, work to be done requires a quick 
supply of emergency workers. The com- 
munity usually sees this task as the special 
province of the local ES office. See Ne- 
braska and Iowa articles. pp. 12-18. 

Two Can Work BetTrer THAN ONE. 
Looking to the day when youth takes on the 
responsibility of a job, graduate schools and 
the ES have many interests in common. 
Learning to recognize that each has sepa- 
rate as well as joint responsibilities, is the 
key to plans of action which will achieve 
adjustment for those about to enter the 
labor market. Michigan’s workshop pro- 
gram does just that. p. 19. 


MECHANICAL ReEcOoRDERS. These ma- 
chines are less pleasing to look at than a 
good-looking secretary taking appeal testi- 
mony, but, says Jack Burcham, from the 
standpoint of economy, time, and accuracy, 
they win thumbs down. p. 22. 

TEACHER PLACEMENT. Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak., has had ample if not spectacular evi- 
dence of community reliance on its soundly 
publicized teacher placement division. A 
gradual development, it grew from efforts 
begun in 1936, with ES responding to com- 
munity needs. Today all involved take 
satisfaction in the success that is evident 
and the signs of continued progress in a 
cooperative project. p. 24. 

THose DEMANDING STRAWBERRIES. On 
the table they are luscious; in the field they 
are as temperamental as the weather itself. 
Wesley M. Day tells us something of the 
woes of of growers, harvesters, and mar- 
keters of the crop; also of the difficulties of 
ES recruiting staffs who supply the workers 
and try to best the weather and the whims 
of a highly perishable crop. p. 26. 


ABILiTy 1s AGELEss. Mattie Jones of New 
Orleans has some tips for over-40 workers 
who seek jobs. First, look in the fields 
where age curtains are not customarily 
drawn. Secondly, consider some tried and 
true tips, which she passes along on p. 31. 


ODM Coordinates Blood Program 


HE Office of Defense Mobilization announced 

that plans have been made for the launching of 

an intensive public information program to ob- 
tain blood donors for the National Blood Program. 


Due to the necessity for a continuing, comprehen- 
sive blood program on a long-range basis, for military, 
civilian and civil defense needs, all blood collection 
activities have now been integrated into a single 
National Blood Program. 

Regardless of the situation in Korea or any trouble 
spot overseas, there are thousands of wounded men 
in our military hospitals still fighting for a chance to 
live. Other thousands in our civilian hospitals require 
blood if the home front is to remain strong and secure 
in support of our fighting men. ~~ : 


But in addition to these needs, ODM says, there 
must be blood plasma in the bank as insurance against 
a national emergency. For example, in case of an 
atomic attack, it is estimated that the casualties in one 
city alone would be in the hundreds of thousands, 
requiring not only vast quantities of whole blood, but 
as much as 60,000 units of plasma in the first 24 hours. 


The mission of the National Blood Program is to 
obtain sufficient quantities of blood to continue to 
meet the immediate needs for blood of the Armed 
Forces and civilians and, at the same time, build a 
plasma reserve large enough and mobile enough to 
see us through any national emergency. 


President Truman assigned responsibility for co- 
ordinating the National Blood Program to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. The American National 
Red Cross, the Department of Defense, and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration have joined 
forces to conduct the new program. 

A priority system has been established so that 
immediate whole blood needs of the Armed Forces 
and the civilian population are met first, with all 
remaining blood going into the national reserve of 
palsma. This reserve can be used in a national 
emergency wherever the need arises. 


In the continuing and long-term drive to get donors, 
radio and television, the press, magazines, national 
organizations, labor and industry, and other groups 
have been invited to cooperate. The Advertising 
Council will throw its entire support behind the 
campaign. The undertaking is one which requires 
the support of the entire population. 
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press time 


A NEw division has been set 
up in the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security’s Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service to handle the Bureau’s 
responsibilities in connection with the payment of un- 
employment compensation to unemployed veterans 
discharged on or after June 26, 1950. 

William U. Norwood, Jr., director of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for the Florida employment se- 
curity agency for the past 6 years, will be in charge of 
the new division during the organization period and 
while the new veterans’ unemployment compensation 
program is being put into effect. Mr. Norwood will 
be on a leave of absence from the Florida agency 
while in Washington. 

Payments to veterans under Title IV of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will be handled 
by State employment security agencies in accordance 
with agreements to be entered into with the Secretary 
of Labor to act as agents of the United States. The 
State agencies will administer the veterans’ unem- 
ployment compensation program in their respective 
States. 

Copies of the proposed agreement as well as neces- 
sary regulations have been sent to the States. These 
documents were forwarded after consultations by 
Bureau officials with the veterans’ committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies and representatives of the national veterans or- 
ganizations. 

Veterans discharged on or after June 26, 1950, who 
have had 90 days of continuous service in the Armed 
Forces and who have been discharged for reasons 
other than dishonorable are covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of the VRA law. 
The act provides, however, that no payments can be 
made for weeks of unemployment which begin prior 
to October 14, 1952. (See EmpLoyMENT SEcuRITY 
Review, August 1952, p. 1). 


New BES 


Division 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR MAu- 
RICE J. Tosin called upon 
employers and labor unions 
to be vigilant to assure that the right of qualified per- 
sons to work shall not be denied, or abridged, solely 
on account of age. A worker should be free to retire, 
and free to continue at work, as his circumstances and 
his ability warrant. 


Older Workers 


His request for cooperation was included in a fore- 
word to a new Bureau of Employment Security publi- 
cation, ‘“‘ Workers Are Young Longer.”’ 

The Secretary said in amplification of the Depart- 
ment’s stand on this subject: 

In much of the discussion of age and employment the subjects 
of pensions and compulsory retirement at age 65 have been in 
the forefront. This publication should serve as a vigorous re- 
minder that many men and women feel the impact of age on 
their employment opportunities long before they reach their 
sixties. Their difficulties may become acute at 40 and 50 years 
of age and even earlier, when retirement on a pension iswmot a 
feasible alternative. I urge employers and labor unions to 
declare that the right of qualified persons to work shall not be 
denied, or abridged, solely on account of age. 


The publication is based on studies of the employ- 
ment problems of older workers conducted in 1950 in 
five localities by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and affiliated State employment services. 


* * * * * 


THE OrFFicE OF DEFENSE MobpiLIZzATION also has 
taken action in behalf of older workers. It has called 
on employers of the Nation to liberalize employment 
practices so as more effectively to utilize the abilities 
of men and women over 45 years of age in defense 
production. 

Noting that the Nation needs many more workers 
for defense and civilian production, an Office of 
Defense Mobilization release urged labor, business- 
men, and the Federal Government to break’ down the 
barriers which hamper the employment of older 
workers—barriers which are undesirable from the 
point of view of employers, employees, and the public 
as a whole. 

To bring older workers into defense work when 
needed, ODM has issued Defense Manpower Policy 7, 
which is designed as a guide to labor and management 
concerned with defense production. 

In issuing Policy 7 the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion said that labor and management also may* well 
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find it invaluable to apply the policy to other than 
defense work. 

In addition, he made these points: 

Older workers are one of the most important manpower 
resources this Nation would have to draw upon in the event of 
full mobilization and they are now our largest manpower 
reserve. 

To virtually boycott because of their age, these people of ma- 
ture judgment who, in many cases are more efficient producers, 
with lower accident rates and lower turn-over rates than the 
younger workers, is to deprive the Nation of a valuable portion 
of its resources. In addition, such practice contributes to un- 
necessary migration and adds unnecessarily to the adjustment 
problem of older workers and to the community burden of 
providing financial support for them. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization also said it 
was highly important for employers and labor unions 
to relax, where possible, rigid retirement practices. 
For example, persons of obvious skills, valuable to the 
employers and the Nation, should not be turned loose 
and made idle simply on reaching a certain birthday. 
Employers might well consider gradually tapering off 
the employment of such skilled workers. <A _pro- 
cedure such as this would reduce the sudden impact 
of total idleness on the employee and permit the em- 
ployer to utilize valuable skills while still giving him 
opportunity to advance other employees deserving 
promotion. On the other hand, people whose skills 
can be of use should not be arbitrarily turned away 
by personnel officers simply because they are beyond 
a particular age. In such cases, even part-time em- 
ployment would bring benefits to both workers and 
employers and would ease the shortage in critical 
skills. Moreover, it would help to improve the 
economic health of local communities. 


ONE HUNDRED British 
teachers and four teachers 
from France arrived in the 
United States in August to exchange positions during 
the 1952-53 academic year with a like number of 
United States teachers in 93 communities of 36 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

The teacher-interchange program aimed at promot- 
ing international good will and understanding, is 
sponsored by the Department of State and the United 
States office of Education. The home communities 
of the teachers pay their salaries. Partial travel grants 
under Public Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress (the 
Fulbright Act) are awarded the teachers who partici- 
pate in the program. 

Since 1946 a total of 1,426 have exchanged teaching 
positions under this British-American teacher inter- 
change program. Other interchanges have been 
arranged for United States teachers with teachers of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
Norway. 


Teacher 
Exchange 


‘Gross Returns Joun E. Gross has re- 
to Region 7] turned to his former position 
as regional director for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, at Denver, Colo. 
For the past 4 years, Gross has been chief of the 
Mutual Security Agency’s Mission in Norway. 
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With the reassignment of Mr. Grossto his former 
position, James V. Doucet, who has been serving as 
regional director of Region XI since last July, will 
return to his former assignment as deputy regional 
director. 


THe Bureau of Employ- 
Ul Drop 4 ment Security is Gestetee 
Series uing the publication of the 
Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service—Federal 
Series, because of a reduction in available funds. 
The last issue is the Annual Supplement, October 1951. 

The Federal Series contained a reprint of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue rulings interpreting the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act and the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. Anyone interested in such rulings 
should in the future consult the Internal Revenue Bulletin 
which is published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
U. S. Treasury Department, and is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The price is 
15 cents a copy or $3.25 for a yearly subscription. 
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Employment Security Activities ata Glance, July 1952, 
United States and Territories 





| Percentage 
Number or | —— 
amount ose 
previous 
month 
Over-all 
REMAN MINES ois ies So ois 25% | 11,491, 500 | +56 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 
ered by continued claims... . 5, 308, 100 +18 
Weeks compensated......... | 4, 006, 100 +4 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 870, 900 | —5 
ow ae $88, 611, 800 | +6 
Funds available as of July 31, | | 
 idisdnkeae's ¥h ee x0 2 $7, 984, 283, 900 +1 
Visits to local offices.........| 11, 063, 000 +12 
New applications............ | 667, 200 | —5 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural............. 961, 000 | — 38 
Nonagricultural.......... 923, 500 | —8 
Placements: | 
PTI. 5. ss ok 906, 200 —39 
Nonagricultural..........) 555, 600 | —4 
NSS ER Perse coe 330, 400 | —7 
a. Se 225, 200 0 
Handicapped............ | 18, 700 —10 
Counseling interviews........ 92, 200 —18 
Individuals given tests....... 55, 600 | —27 
Employer visits. ............| 190, 700 | —6 
Veterans 
New applications............ 132, 600 | +15 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 202, 800 | —5 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 117, 400 | —4 
Placements, handicapped..... 8, 200 | —9 
Counseling interviews........ 22, 400 | 7 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Data for Idaho and Utah not received; funds available as of June 30, 1952. 
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Freeman. 


HE California State Building Program is based 
fy the conviction that good housing will pay 

dividends in terms of better and cheaper service 
to the public. Employment security agencies gener- 
ally have been handicapped by poor housing in their 
attempts to discharge their obligations to the public. 
The business world has moved ahead with modern 
standards of housing while the public employment 
office has remained on the “‘wrong side of the tracks.” 
As an illustration, the March 1952 issue of ForTUNE 
describes a new office building constructed for Lever 
Brothers in New York City, which is air-conditioned, 
sound-proofed, fluorescent-lit, and with every inch 
of its 130,000 square feet of office space within 25 feet 
of windows. In comparison, public employment 
offices often lack such basic necessities as toilets for 
public use. 

If the employment security agency is to realize its 
full potential of service to the community, it must 
attain professional stature in the eyes of both labor 
and management. In striving to reach this objective, 
it cannot afford to be handicapped by poor housing. 
Too often the public employment office is located in 
a less desirable sector of a city and in an inadequate, 
unattractive structure. Good public service is im- 
possible under these conditions. The more desirable 
workers hesitate to make full use of the employment 
office facilities. Likewise, employers are apt to feel 
that an enterprise which is third-class by appearance 
cannot give them anything of real value. In turn, 
the reluctance of more desirable job applicants to use 
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Better Service in Better Quarters. . . 


California 
Buildin¢ 
Program 


By HERBERT F. FREEMAN 


Chief, Division of Administrative Services 
California State Department of Employment 


the Service is compounded by failure of employers 
to place the more desirable jobs on order. 

In addition, poor housing is detrimental to staff 
morale, and may adversely affect the health of 
employees. Efficient and economical administration 
is not possible under such conditions. 


The cycle is a vicious one, and realistic thinking in 
the field of employment security long has recognized 
it as such. California now has what it considers an 
effective solution to the problem and is moving vigor- 
ously to overcome it on a State-wide basis. The 
purpose of this article is to relate what California has 
done, how it has done it, and what the results of its 


efforts have been.4¢ RRA. - B@ Ba 


— 
ost 
he objectives of the California State Building 


Program are: (1) To provide a better service to the 
public, (2) to reduce administrative costs by the 
eventual elimination of rental expense, (3) to obtain 
more efficient operations by housing designed for the 
specific needs of the agency. 


Financing}the]Projects 


Finding means’ to -finance the construction ” of 
adequate premises‘ for empleyment security agencies 
was the key to the solution of the housing problem. 
A proposal submitted by the agency to the Bureau of 
Employment Security for the construction of State- 
owned office buildings provided that the Bureau 
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The new Riverside office. Note window treatment and land- 
scaping. 






The interior of the Riverside office is well lighted. Spaciousness 
is another of its characteristics. 
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would continue to grant funds for rental payments to 
amortize the cost of each project. Rental payments 
would then cease. The Bureau accepted the pro- 
posal as being in accordance with its policy and 
indicated its full support of this plan in the interest 
of both economical administration and improved 
service to the public. The agency then submitted 
this agreement to the State legislature and secured 
in 1948 the first of a series of annual appropriations 
for the construction of office buildings. 

Thus far, the State legislature has appropriated 
$5,913,000 from the Department of Employment 
Contingent Fund for the construction of public em- 
ployment offices. The revenues for this fund consist 
of interest and penalty amounts paid by employers 
under the provisions of the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act. An advance of not to exceed $9,500,- 
000 has also been authorized from the State Disability 
Fund for a new central office building. As of current 
date, five local office buildings have been completed 
and occupied, five other buildings are under con- 
struction, and sites have been selected for an additional 
nine. A site has also been acquired for the central 
office building and the architectural work on that 
project is under way. 

A few facts should be pointed out concerning 
arrangements for repayment to the Contingent Fund 
and the Disability Fund of the amounts expended on 
these buildings. The appropriations are considered 
by the legislature to be in the nature of “‘advances,”’ 
with an assured long-term plan of reimbursement. 
For space used for employment security activities, the 
repayments are the rental amounts granted by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. ‘These amounts 
are based upon the current rates prevailing in each 
community for similar housing. If a significant 
change in rental rates should occur because of 
economic conditions, the rental allowance may be 
adjusted by the Bureau. It cannot be based upon a 
rate exceeding the prevailing rate in the particular 
community. When the cost of each project has been 
amortized, the grant of rental funds for the building 
will cease, except for necessary costs of maintenance. 
The State has agreed that there will be no charge for 
interest on the amortization of projects financed by 
the Department of Employment Contingent Fund. 
The legislature has specified, however, that a reason- 
able rate of interest must be charged on advances 
from the State Disability Fund. 








UREAU of Employment Security standards covering rental- 
B purchase plans are applied by the Bureau to the detailed 
proposals as presented by each State. (Secs. 2520-2526, Pt. 
IV of the Employment SecurITY MANUAL.) 
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One of the most significant facts about this ‘“‘good 
housing”’ program is the short period required to pay 
off the cost of a project at prevailing rental rates. At 
Long Beach, for example, the new public employment 
office building will be “‘rent free” in 10 years, at the 
current rental rate of 14 cents per square foot per 
month. Ifthe agency had continued to rent privately 
owned premises in Long Beach it would be paying 
the same rental rate (i. e., the prevailing rate), but 
there would be no “rent free’? date ahead; and the 
premises would not measure up to the standards pro- 
vided by the new State building. Table 1 (see next 
page) shows the cost and the amortization data for 
those projects which have been completed or are 
now under construction. 


Selection of Projects 


The agency proposes to replace all rented premises 


by State-owned buildings, except in those localities - 


where there may not be a permanent need for a public 
employment office. In proposing specific projects 
each year to the State legislature, it is the policy to 
recommend those projects which are considered the 
most urgent in terms of housing needs. Consideration 
is also given to lease expirations. For purposes of 
advance planning, a 10-year building plan has been 
devised. ‘This plan is shown in table 2. 


Standards Relating to Projects 


The standards relating to these projects, sum- 
marized in table 3 have been developed jointly by 
the Building Management Unit of the Division of 
Administrative Services and the Program Develop- 
ment Section of the Division of Public Employment 
Offices and Benefit Payments. The experience of 
of the agency indicates that the existence of appropri- 
ate standards greatly facilitates the carrying out of a 
program of this character. 


The determination of space needs is accomplished 
for local offices by the Program Development Section 
by a survey of the workloads in each community. 
The needs of the community are then translated into 
potential staff requirements and related space needs. 
It is the normal practice to provide a 28-percent ex- 
pansion factor for future growth. The workload pro- 


jection is normally made for a 10-year period. 


In the selection of sites for field offices, the standard 
practice is to select a site on the fringe of the business 
district. In some instances this may even involve the 
location of the office in an area which is largely resi- 
dential, although commercially zoned. The benefits 
derived from this practice include the securing of sites 
at substantially less cost and the avoidance of traffic 
congestion. City officials normally are deeply inter- 
ested in traffic control, and the choice of a location 
which minimizes this problem is usually looked upon 
with great favor. 


An important consideration in the development of 
each project is the choice of a site and a design which 
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Note indirect 
Venetian blinds adjust light at side windows. 


A pleasing vista of the Long Beach office. 
lighting. 






Another view of the Long Beach office. Rectangular in shape, 
and unpartitioned, it provides a flexible area for lobby and 
work space. 


Proposed 





Beautiful Long Beach home of the California Department of 
to meet the specific needs of the agency and its staff. . 


will provide maximum flexibility in operations. This 
involves the acquisition of property of rectangular 
shape, almost always with a corner location. By 
designing an office of rectangular shape, with mini- 
mum partitions, it becomes possible to secure a flexible 
area for lobby and work space. The lobby area is 
usually 40 feet in depth. The width of the building 
is determined by workload, since there must be a 
sufficient number of counter stations. A standard 
counter unit is utilized. The flow of traffic is con- 
trolled by the entrances, and flexibility is secured for 
this purpose by a corner location. Standards have 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY. 


Construction 

cost includ- 

ing architec- 
tural fees 


Project ! Land cost 2 





Employment. Built for better service to the public and designed 


been developed for necessary facilitating rooms both as 
to type and size. (A table showing the standards is 
available to other State agencies on request.) In 
general, it is not the policy to provide private offices 
for office supervisors, with the exception of managers 
of larger offices. 

It is the normal practice to provide some space 
for off-street parking, for the use of the public and 
the office staff. The space required is sometimes pre- 
scribed in local ordinances. In the absence of such 
regulations, the local traffic situation is considered 


OF COSTS OF PROJECTS 


Area of | Cost of con- Monthly | Amortization 
building struction | rental rate? | period 
(square feet) | (square feet) | (square feet) (in years) 


Total cost 





Riverside nial $45, 000 $165, 000 $210, 000 11, 485 $14. 37 $0. 14 | 13 
RE ES RE a 92, 000 385, 000 477, 000 30, 000 12. 83 .14 10 
Chico - _- IE BASES 8 13, 500 121, 000 134, 500 6, 121 19. 77 42 15 
EEE AGT RENTS 2 SSE SI es A ES 31, 000 211, 000 242, 000 13, 771 15. 32 .14 11 
ER RS aes ee aes 26, 000 356, 000 382, 000 19, 800 17. 98 .14 12 
Redding . 27, 000 105, 000 132, 000 6, 121 17.15 .12 15 
| ESE tne k When tailed 28, 000 164, 000 192, 000 6, 517 25. 16 15 17 
San Francisco (area, administrative and commercial 
SEE A Soi eee 61,000 | 920, 000 981, 000 60, 000 15. 33 (4) (4) 
EOI Te 48, 000 242, 103 290, 103 38, 530 6. 28 (4) (4) 
RE ER eS Cater ea eee ee ae 98, 000 276, 179 374, 179 17, 000 16. 25 (4) (4) 
Dates te Gate... 6. eck onus 469, 500 2, 945, 282 3, 414, 782 EN aiddinc ch wens heekb steadaesketbacecescusaben 


! Includes only projects where a construction contract has been awarded. 
2 Includes parking area. 
3 Based upon current rental rates for similar space in each community. 
4 Not established as yet. 
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Land has been acquired, or is in process of acquisition, in 9 other cities. 
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Table 2, BUILDING PROGRAM JULY 1952 


LOGATION 


BAKERSFIELD 
LONG BEACH 
STOCKTON 
CHICO 
SALINAS 
REDDING 
SANTA ROSA 
SANTA BARBARA 
FRANCISCO 

SACRAMENTO 
FULLERTON 
‘SAN BERNARDINO 
INGLEWOOD 
INDIO 
VISALIA 
EUREKA 
TORRANCE 
VALLEJO 
PASADENA 
EL CENTRO 
MERCED 
'HUNTINGTON PARK 
RICHMOND 
HAYWARD 
HANFORD 
LOS ANGELES AREA 
MONTEREY 
WATSONVILLE 
MARYSVILLE 
PORTERVILLE 
SAN FERNANDO 
SANTA MONICA 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
FRESNO 
LOS ANGELES APPAREL 
UKIAH 
OROVILLE 
PALO ALTO 

LAND 
SAN MATEO 
AUBURN 





@ FUNDS APPROPRIATED 
W@ ADDITIONAL LAND PURCHASE FOR PRESENT PARKING AND FUTURE EXPANSION 
& SUPPLEMENTARY FUNDS REQUIRED FOR INCREASED COST DUE TO KOREAN WAR 


W PARTIAL FINANCING OF PROJECT 
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in determining what parking space is necessary. 
Parking space, if acquired, is always immediately 
adjacent to the building in order to provide for future 
expansion if and when needed. 

Each project is planned to take care of all activities 
of the agency. The auditing and the tax collection 
staff is normally provided with a partitioned area 
with its own street entrance, for the convenience of 
employers. The farm placement operation may also 
be carried out through a separate entrance. 

As will be seen from an inspection of table 3, these 
buildings are of modern design and contain all of the 
features which would be found in a modern business 
office. This includes the use of cheerful, contrasting 
colors to give the office warmth and friendly at- 
mosphere. The “‘bilious green” of former years is 
now but an unpleasant memory. 


Coordination With Other Agencies 


The carrying out of this building program involves 
coordination with other State agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Employment selects the site to be recommend- 
ed for each local office building and submits these 
recommendations to the State Property Acquisition 
Board and the State Public Works Board. If the 


TABLE 3.—STATE BUILDING STANDARDS 





Item Normal provision Standard 
a ee Slimline fluorescent | Generally 40-foot candles at 
fixtures. Egg crate | desk levels. 50-foot can- 
louvres. dles for audit offices. 


2. Heating ON RRR Forced air blower type, 
over coil heated by steam 
or hot water. 

Refrigerant used in areas of 
high humidity. 

Ducts at 7’-0” centers. 
Knock outs at 2’-0” 
centers. 

In public lobby, 15 to 20 air 
changes per hour. In 
balance of office, 8 

changes per hour. 
Asphalt tile___.__.._._| Light colors. 

Walls are painted with | 7’-0” high wainscot. 
linoleum wainscot | 
in public area. 

Toilets for men and | 


3. Air cooling Evaporative or re- 
frigerant. 


Installed in floor -_-- 


4. Telephone and 
electrical conduit. 


Mechanical system 
serves all rooms. 


. Ventilating 


on 


6. Floor covering 
7. Wall covering 


8. Public toilets___-_- Offices generally 7,500 


women. square feet in area or 
| over. 
9. Employees’ room__| Always provided_-__-_-- Kitchenette (range, re- 
frigerator, sink, etc.). 
10. Janitor’s closet____| "2 space and slop} Sized according to office. 
sink. 


11. Manager’s office. _- Half glass partitions afford- 


ing observation. 


Provided only in 
larger offices, where 
staff is 50 or more. 

Hearing and confer- 
ence rooms always 


Conference room sized ac- 
cording to staff. 


12. Facilitating rooms- 


provided. 

13. Storeroom __-__- ----| Always provided......| Sized according to office 
| area. 

i. Celine: 5 ........- | Acoustical tile.....___- Half-inch thick perforated 
tile, white. 

15. Work space__..___- Bo ee Long span trusses used to 
avoid columns. 

16. Women’s rest | Always provided_._...| Rest-room couch. 

room. | 

17. Flag pole__........| Always provided..-.--- Easily accessible. 

18. Exterior doors .___.| Placed for traffic flow_.| Double-acting hinges. 

ae All surfaces: ........-. Cheerful, attractive, con- 


trasting colors carrying 
out a central theme. 
Used generally in rear of 
building. 


20. Security 
burglary. 





against Medium security sash 
(steel). Exterior | 
floor light. | 








proposal is approved by those Boards, the State 
Department of Finance then purchases the property. 
The State Division of Architecture is responsible for 
the planning and design of all State buildings, subject 
to the needs and standards of the operating agency 


which will use the premises. Once those needs have 
been established, the State Division of Architecture 
carries out the actual design of the building, secures 
bids, and supervises construction. When the building 
has been completed the Department of Employment 
takes over the maintenance and management of the 
property. 
Results of the Program 


The first building to be completed under this pro- 
gram was occupied in November 1951. There has 
not been sufficient time, therefore, to evaluate ac- 
curately the benefits of the program in office opera- 
tions and community relations. There is evidence 
that the improved housing is contributing significantly 
to the efficiency of local office operations. The 
improvement in working conditions has added to the 
morale of the office, with corresponding benefits in 
performance. The improvements in heating, lighting, 
and ventilation have been praised by the staff, and 
should prove beneficial from the viewpoint of health 
factors. Comments by community representatives 
indicate a greater awareness by the community of the 
services provided by the localkoffice. For example, 
the Long Beach Employment Council, which includes 
representatives of labor, management, and _ local 
government, has been most complimentary in its 
attitude toward the new office. An improvement 
in the attitude of the public has been noted. Appli- 
cants and claimants have been more cooperative, 
less inclined to be argumentative and ill-tempered. 
There has been much favorable comment on the 
provision of public toilets, drinking fountains, parking 
space, and like services. At both Long Beach and 
Riverside, the first offices to be completed, there has 
been a very noticeable increase in the prestige of the 
office in the community. 

The agency believes that it is moving in the right 
direction, and that much better public service will 
result from this housing program. The agency’s 
objective is to continue the State building program 
until every permanent local office has been properly 
housed. 








Public Speaking 


INDUSTRY’S interest in public speaking courses has grown 
enormously in recent years, according to Factory Management 
and Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill publication. The magazine 
says that General Motors is offering a Dale Carnegie course in 
public speaking to 80,000 salaried supervisors and 18 other 
large companies have such courses for employees. These com- 
panies were convinced that public-speaking ability helps the 
advancement of people in industry because it develops poise, 
courage, self-oonfidence and leadership. 
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Main floor of the new Welland office. 





Second floor of the Welland office quarters. 


How Canada Opens a New Local Office 


HE National Employment Service of Canada re- 
“Tae opened spacious quarters in the renovated 

former post office building at Welland, Ontario. 
The event was marked by ceremonies attended by 
Canada’s Minister of Labour, The Honorable Milton 
Gregg, V. C., J. Murchison, Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Commission, and Bart G. Sullivan, 
Ontario Regional Superintendent. Horace  D. 
Ovenden, manager at Welland, for NES, presided at 
the ceremonies. 

Ross Clancy, public relations director, tells us that 
Welland is situated in the Niagara Peninsula, just 15 
miles from the international boundary at Niagara 
Falls. Highly industrialized, it is the county seat, the 
site of the Welland Ship Canal, a prominent artery of 
international commerce, and a customs port of entry. 

The industrial, commercial, and economic hub of 
the area, Welland is concerned predominantly with 
the manufacture of steel, steel products and plastics, 
electrical apparatus and equipment, farm machinery, 
and nonferrous metals. 

Excellent employer relations exist with some of the 
larger industries which make a practice of hiring 
practically all of their help through the local office. 

In the interest of youth placement work, close 
liaison is maintained with secondary schools and a 
business college in the area. Excellent results have 
been achieved. 

The above photographs show (left) the main floor 


of the new quarters in the former post office building. 
Here is located an information counter, claims and 
benefit departments, and divisions for employer and 
public relations, male and female employment, claims 
taking, insurance book distribution, clearance section, 
and seamen’s cards. The office of the manager is in 
the distant corner. 


A view of the second floor quarters of the new 
Welland office is shown at the right. Here are located 
departments for claims review, insurance book proc- 
essing, the statistics and office services, resident audi- 
tors, a board room with ante-rooms that can be used 
by the’ court of referees, and the rest rooms and 
switchboard. 


For the first time since the establishment of unem- 
ployment insurance, the quarters are now adequate 
to meet the need of the large industrial area (71,000 
population) it serves. 

The Welland office differs from other local offices 
in that the local area population speaks approximately 
13 languages. However, while this presents some 
problems, every facility of the office is placed at the 
disposal of all the applicants. 


The opening of a new office and the ceremonies 
attendant upon the occasion, serve as an excellent 
opportunity for the NES to enlighten the area’s citi- 
zens with regard to the work of an important govern- 
ment department. 
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Criving Our Best to Itinerant Service 


By ORLIN WAAS 


Unemployment Compensation Manager, Flagstaff Office 


Employment Security Commission of Arizona 


HE fact that Arizona is comprised of 113,810 
‘eae miles, with only a few Employment 

Security offices, emphasizes the importance of 
itinerant service to sparsely populated areas. During 
the months, November 1951 through March 1952, I 
traveled 3 days out of every week bringing our service 
to these areas. This required almost 400 miles of 
driving each week, a total of something over 7,500 
miles for the 5-month period, while handling a 
comparatively heavy claims load. The relating of 
some of the problems I encountered on this itinerant 
service may be helpful to other deputies. 

When the snow starts falling in northern Arizona, 
the lumbering industry and the tourist trade—major 
industries in the Flagstaff area—come to a near stand- 
still. The claims deputy must put chains on his car 
and follow a snow plow to the areas of unemployment. 
The chains are necessary because a fresh blanket of 
snow sometimes makes it extremely difficult to know 
when you are on the road. As late as March of 1952, 
on the outskirts of Williams, about 6 a. m. one morn- 
ing, driving where I thought the road was, I found 
myself off the pavement. After being towed out, the 
Arizona Highway Patrol advised me to hold up my 
trip a few hours to give the snow plows time to clear 
the road. After venturing out again, travel was very 
slow. ‘Traffic was held up numerous times because of 
accidents or near accidents caused by the hazards of 
winter driving. A semitruck jackknifed on the slick 
pavement on a hill near Ashfork and all cars were 
held up about 2 hours. This is one of the unforeseen 
factors which make it difficult for a deputy on itiner- 
an t service to meet his time schedules. 


There are two distinct types of itinerant service— 
service to an area where the deputy has office con- 
veniences, and to areas where such conveniences 
are nonexistent. In northern Arizona, there are 
numerous small communities supported by lumber 
mills. Itinerant service to these remote areas con- 
fronts the claims deputy with the added proble.n of 
arranging for office space in a building, such as a 
service club. When an individual enters a govern- 
ment office our observation is that he is reserved and 
respectful of his surroundings. However, when a 
claimant enters a building which is familiar to him 
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because of other activities, an informal atmosphere 
seems to reign. This poses some unusual problems 
for the claims deputy. 

On the first trip to the northeastern part of Arizona 
our first stop was at Showlow. The locale scheduled 
for our use was the office of the justice of the peace. 
Workers from lumber mills at Snowflake and other 
towns within a 50-mile radius were there to file 
claims for unemployment insurance, but the justice 
of the peace was out of town and the only key to the 
office was in his pocket. One of the potential claim- 
ants came to our rescue, obtaining permission for 
us to set up a makeshift office in a booth in a nearby 
restaurant. With the assistance of some of the 
workers, we carried files, brief cases, and supplies 
to the cafe and began to service the claimants. But 
after a very brief stay, the crowd proved much more 
than the management of the cafe had bargained for, 
and it was necessary to give up our temporary office 
in the cafe so that customers could be served. 


Problem to Apportion Time 


Besides the building problem, there is the equally 
important problem of scheduling stop-over time in 
each town according to the anticipated claims load. 
If more time is allowed at one stop than the claims 
load warrants, the other itinerant points will be left 
with inadequate time for the service they have the 
right to expect. Contacting the larger employers 
and getting the approximate number of men in- 
volved prior to a known shut-down enables the 
deputy to anticipate time needed for itinerant service 
at that stop. 


Speed in this service is of the essence. Your ap- 
pointment with claimants at the next itinerant point 
must be kept. But, since accuracy is essential, only 
such short cuts in your work may be employed which 
will not sacrifice accuracy. ‘The deputy sometimes 
finds it necessary to precomplete certain items on 
the claim forms in adance of his interviewing the 
claimant. Specific information on such precom- 
pleted claims can then be obtained with a minimum 
of delay. Another timesaver is to pass out informa- 
tional pamphlets to new claimants. This keeps them 
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Photos courtesy of McLaughlin & Co., Phoeniz, Ariz. 


Typical lumber mill operation in northern Arizona. 


occupied while waiting and often saves considerable 
time explaining the requirements of the law. When 
it is determined that the claimant may have an inter- 
state claim, give him a clip-board and pencil and 
tell him to write down names, addresses, and dates 
of employment for the last 24 months. This allows 
the claimant time to think and get dates and other 
information down more accurately. It also saves 
time needed by the deputy to determine the liable 
State and to insert the information needed to com- 
plete the interstate claim. 

After my first trip on itinerant service, at which 
time it was necessary to take claims from a car, it 
was decided that much of the equipment and sup- 
plies could be better organized. 

All of the office supplies such as pencils, stapler, 
rubber bands, paper clips, rubber stamp, and stamp 
pad were placed in a separate box. This box was 
divided into compartments so that any stamp or 
other article could be quickly identified, used and 
replaced in its proper place. Since these articles 
are used many times every day, the time needed to 
construct such a box is time well invested. 


Another piece of equipment which has proved very 
helpful is an open-top box, sectioned off to hold in- 
formation pamphlets for new claimants, IBM cards 
for continued claims, also the address cards, window 
envelopes for mailing employer notices, and _ self- 
addressed envelopes to supply a claimant when addi- 
tional information is to be furnished by mail. 

From the office forms manual, we select those forms 
which are likely to be needed, and file folder is made 
for each. These are placed in one section of a brief 
case, and the pads of forms needed for taking inter- 
state claims (IB—1’s, IB-11’s, IB—2’s) and the intra- 
state new claims forms are placed in the other section 
of the brief case. This method of arranging the 
equipment would be practical for service from an 
automobile as well as with office facilities. 


Believe it or not, all the needed supplies and 
equipment can be carried from the car in one trip and 
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Country road in northern Arizona forest. Arizona has the 


largest virgin pine forest in the United States. 


put the deputy in business in his new (temporary) 
office. Besides the equipment carried into each office, 
additional reference material and extra supplies should 
be available. Situations often arise which would be 
awkward, and time-consuming later, if the proper 
information and supplies were not on hand. Copies 
of the local office CLamms PROCEDURES MANUAL, 
INTERSTATE GUIDE, the EMLOYMENT SecurRITY AcT, 
etc., should be available for reference. Extra pads 
of new claim assemblies, etc., can save an embarassing 
moment should a greater number of claimants turn up 
than was anticipated. 

Another itinerant service problem is obtaining 
adequate information with reference to a claim when 
the claims deputy is in an area with which he is 
unfamiliar. One helpful method of obtaining this 
information may be to read the local newspaper which 
serves the locality, particularly the personal section. 
Such items as “John Doe returned Friday from a visit 
to the Coast,” or ““Mr. A. B. Johnson came home from 
a fishing trip,’’ can turn out to be of great assistance in 
an availability issue. Very seldom will a claimant be 
aware of the source of such information. Likewise, 
acquaintance with the personnel in a local business 
place such as a restaurant may sometimes yield a bit 
of conclusive evidence needed for your determination. 
A casual question referring to a particular individual 
may reveal that he is self-employed. 

Although itinerant service is conducted only 
periodically in this type of area, the claims deputy 
owes to that community the best service possible 
and it is his responsibility to exhaust every possible 
means to obtain correct information and _ issue 
decisions accordingly. 

Remember the claims deputy is the only contact 
that a large percentage of the public has with the 
Employment Security Commission. These people— 
employer and employee alike—form their impressions 
of the unemployment insurance program and _ its 
administration by the conduct of the claims deputy, 
the service he gives, and the manner in which he 
does his work. 
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Nebraska’s Governor Val Peterson is shown here presenting to R. A. Hand, Omaha office manager, a letter of commendation 
in recognition of the part Mr. Hand and the Omaha office staff played in the fight to hold the Missouri River levees guarding 
Omaha. Three other Nebraska area managers whose areas border the Missouri River were also honored by the Governor. 
Left to right: Donald P. Miller, Nebraska Labor Commissioner; E. Glenn Noble, Nebraska City Area Manager; Glenn 
Jones, Lincoln Area Manager; George Sancha, Fremont Area Manager; H. H. Batey, Acting Chief, State Employment 
Service; R. T. Malone, Director Division of Employment Security; and R. A. Hand. 


A Momentous Ten Days 


Mobilizing Manpower to Hold the Levees 


By ROBERT W. KLINE 


Informational Representative, Nebraska 


T was on April 14, 1952, that Brig. Gen®Shingler, 

Commanding Officer, Omaha District Office, 

Corps of Engineers, announced that the Missouri 
River front faced a 31.5 foot flood crest. The news 
came as a bombshell! 


For nearly a week Omaha, Nebr., and Council 
Bluffs, lowa, had been quietly and efficiently organ- 
izing a defense against the ravages of “Big Muddy,” 
already rampaging along its upper reaches in north- 
eastern Nebraska and northwestern Iowa. But they 
hadn’t expected anything that big. Behind a levee 
system, designed to protect them against a river level 
of 26.2 feet, citizens of the two cities had felt secure. 

This, then, is the story of how the quiet, efficient 
planning, that had been going on during the week pre- 
ceding General Shingler’s bombshell, paid off in 
averting the most potentially disastrous flood that 
had ever confronted the Omaha-Council Bluffs area. 
More particularly, it is the story of the part the Omaha 
office of the Nebraska State Employment Service 
played in the vanguard of the successful fight to 
maintain the river levees. 
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Log of Activities 


Friday, April 11. Shortly after 1:30 p. m., Manager 
Hand of the Omaha office received a telephone call 
from the Mayor’s office requesting his presence at an 
emergency flood-control meeting. Planned by the 
Mayor in cooperation with the Omaha Civil Defense 
organization, the meeting was called to order at 2 
p.m. Representatives of industrial, retail, civic, and 
labor groups attended. The seriousness of the flood 
situation was explained. Mr. Hand was asked if the 
Employment Service office could assume _ responsi- 
bility for mobilizing the labor needed in the flood 
fight. If so, would it set up an emergency labor 
recruitment control office at the City Hall to be 
operated on a 24-hour basis, beginning at once? 
Mr. Hand answered, Yes. The next 2 hours were 
spent arranging details, fitting labor recruitment into 
the master plan of the Mayor and the Civil Defense 
Director for mobilizing the resources of the community 
against thé flood threat. 

Under the master plan, Mr. Hand and his staff in 
the emergency labor recruitment office were to 
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Eastern NSES offices responded to Omaha’s call for workers. 
Here the regular Omaha labor office located in the wholesale 
district adjacent to the river is assigning men sent by the Fre- 
mont office to work on the levees. 


*’ 


Crews board trucks in front of the Suuke lober office Seved for 
duty on the levees. Truck and bus lines placed equipment at the 
disposal of the Employment Service during the emergency. 
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function as a labor arm of the over-all flood control 
office in the Mayor’s quarters. Calls for workers 
emanating from menaced points along the river-front 
levees would be channeled from the over-all flood 
control office directly to the ES labor recruitment 
office located in the first-floor lobby of the City Hall. 

Returning to his office, Mr. Hand called the local 
office planning staff into immediate session, and 
explained the responsibility that had been assigned 
to the ES for emergency recruitment on a 24-hour 
basis at the City Hall office. 

A four point recruitment plan was developed, 
involving these four basic points: 

1. The registration of workers, both volunteer and 
paid, for full time and off-shift duty. 

2. The development of pools of labor from civic 
organizations and industrial plants in the area. 

3. The development of teams consisting of truck, 
driver, and 10 workers to be recruited from major 


_ market industrial firms. 


4. The zoning of the areas of the city along the 
river front into districts where intensive recruitment 
efforts through emergency radio calls and touring 
automobile and truck loud-speaker equipment would 
be used in the event a break in the levee occurred in 
any particular area of the city’s waterfront. 

Another meeting brought the entire Omaha office 
staff together and volunteers to staff the 24-hour 
City Hall emergency office were called for. Every- 
body volunteered. 

Three crews were selected to work in 8-hour shifts, 
each shift consisting of four interviewers and an 
employment supervisor. Sufficient staff was main- 
tained in the local office so that regular service would 
not suffer. 

Under normal conditions the Employment Service 
operates two offices in Omaha, a full-functioning 
central office uptown, and a labor branch office 
for the placement of unskilled spot laborers in the 
industrial area adjacent to the river front. The 
staff of this latter branch was expanded and placed 
on a 24-hour operating basis. 

At 5:30 p. m. the first crew was on hand to man 
the City Hall emergency office. A small private 
office adjoining the lobby had been prepared for their 
use. Five telephones, together with desks and chairs, 
bad been supplied, and a loud-speaker installed. 

In the meantime, Mayor Cunningham had arranged 
with the city’s radio stations for 24-hour service in 
broadcasting calls of the emergency labor office for 
volunteer workers. All such appeals were to have 
the approval of the emergency labor office. None 
would be accepted without this approval. 

The first radio appeal for workers to register 
in the lobby of the City Hall went out over the air 
at 7 p. m. Similar appeals appeared in the local 
press. 

Response to the radio and press appeals for work- 


Hundreds of University of Nebraska students were 

a sent by the Lincoln office to help fight the flood 
waters. Here a group receives levee assignments in 
front of the Omaha labor office. 
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Nearing the flood crest—nearly second-floor level—the river is shown flowing past a portion of the Omaha wholesale district. 


Note the flashboards still holding. 


ers was almost instantaneous. By the morning of 
April 12, hundreds of workers were milling around in 
the spacious lobby of the City Hall, clamoring for 
assignments. Calls for workers came in a steady flow. 
Hundreds of carpenters, bulldozer operators, dragline 
men, and literally thousands of laborers to fill sand- 
bags were dispatched to the river front in a never- 
ending stream. Omaha bus and truck lines made 
their equipment available for transporting men and 
materials. To speed transportation, police escorts 
convoyed truck loads of workers to threatened points 
along the river. The levees grew and fattened out. 

As the river crest approached and the situation 
became tense, other eastern Nebraska employment 
offices joined the Omaha struggle and sent hundreds 
of workers to aid in the fight. The University of 
Nebraska sent students from Lincoln; nearby Boys 
Town dispatched all available students and workers. 
Omaha schools and colleges closed to permit able- 
bodied males to work the levees. Normal business 
and community activity in Omaha ground almost 
to a stop, as the ceaseless day-and-night watch on the 
river was maintained. 

Meanwhile, the regular labor branch office had 
expanded its staff and was operating on a 24-hour 
basis. All orders coming into the emergency office 
from contractors calling for paid workers were 
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transferred to the branch office for filling. Almost 
from the outset of the fight, the emergency office in 
the City Hall concentrated on the recruitment of 
volunteer workers. 

Business in the main Omaha local office dropped 
very sharply, but, despite skeleton staffs in most 
units, kept operating. Claims unit was kept more 
fully staffed, but oddly enough an expected heavy 
volume of claims failed to materialize. Only one 
company in Omaha had a sizable lay-off because of 
the flood and then only 35 of a total of 225 workers 
involved filed claims. 

Throughout the entire emergency, the City Hall 
office of the ES maintained close liaison with the 
Council Bluffs Employment Service office and the 
emergency flood headquarters in the Council Bluffs 
City Hall. While almost the entire effort and energy 
of the Omaha staff was required on the Nebraska 
side, nevertheless, on several occasions surplus 
workers were routed to the Council Bluffs area to 
assist in controlling the flood on the Iowa side of the 
river. 

By the morning of Thursday, April 17, the river 
had climbed to 29.67 feet. “This is the critical 
day,’ the Army Engineers said. The weather 
bureau predicted the crest’s arrival by late evening. 
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Along most of the levee system water lapped at sand- 
bags. Saturation was so nearly complete, engineers 
said the levees had settled several inches. At collec- 
tion points, trucks loaded with sandbags and hundreds 
of workers on stand-by duty sat nervously awaiting 
emergency calls. The river crept up to 30.2 feet, 
dropped, and rose nervously thereafter for several 
hours. 

At 8:30 a. m. on Friday, April 18, the river stood 
at 30.24 feet. That was the crest and the highest 
level ever recorded in Omaha. Two or three hours 


later it was apparent the crest was past. The levees 
still held. 


More Trouble—Sewer Breaks 


But, there was another fight ahead. Late Friday 
afternoon the telephone call that literally “lowered 
the boom” came into the emergency office in the 


City Hall. “Big break in the Grace Street sewer, 


500 men wanted right now!”’ 


When it burst, the sewer was carrying back pressure 
from the river of about 7,000 pounds per linear foot of 
tube. Plugging a break from the land side would be 
impossible. If the tremendous back pressure con- 
tinued to cause ruptures, a whole section of the levee 
could go out. A wall of water would sweep into the 
Omaha industrial area and much of the uptown retail 
area. The city’s railroad terminals, including shops 
of the transcontinental Union Pacific, could be 
completely inundated in a few hours. The volume 
of flow could cover 2,000 acres reaching into the heart 
of the city with a foot of water every 24 hours. Prop- 
erty loss could reach hundreds of millions. 


In a matter of minutes, orders were flashed to 
standby labor collection points along the river front. 
Just as in battle, the labor recruitment control staff 
was sending in its strategic reserves, a hundred here, 
and two hundred from this point, while police car 
sirens wailed ominously as they sped the trucks loaded 
with workers across the town northward to Grace 
Street. 


By the time Army and civilian engineers arrived at 
the Grace Street scene, they found a milling mass of 
volunteer workers. The Grace Street break was 
back under the levee about 1,100 feet from the sewer 
outlet to the river. The work of sealing off the break 
had to be done with barges approaching the outlet 
from the river. First attempts to stop the back flow 
by the use of railroad ties failed because of terrific 
back pressure. The ties were shot twenty feet into the 
air out in the river in a matter of seconds. The 
20-foot steel I-beams were floated on barges to the 
break at the sewer mouth and literally manhandled 
into the entrance of the outlet to form a grill, then 
sand bags and rocks were laced into the grill work 
until the break was sealed. 


The flow began to lessen, then from the levee the 
familiar chain of men tossing sandbags came into 
play. The bags filled the chinks, the flow at the 
sewer break quieted down to a trickle. 
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At 4 a. m. Saturday, April 19, tired faces of workers 
brightened, for they knew the river had been beaten. 
All through the day and on Sunday the river 
retreated sullenly as it rolled against the towns and 
croplands to the south. 

On Monday, April 21, at 5 p. m., Mr. Hand and 
his staff, having been discharged with honor and 
gratitude by the Mayor and Civilian Defense authori- 
ties, dismantled the emergency City Hall office. It was 
just 10 days almost to the hour from the establishment 
of the office—perhaps the most momentous 10 days in 
the annals of the Employment Service in Omaha. 
The Omaha office staff cannot help taking justifiable 
pride in the part the Employment Service played in 
this epic battle against the river, for despite the highest 
crest in history, the river was contained within the 
levees. ‘The Omaha-Council Bluffs area was spared 
the harrowing ordeal of flood devastation experienced 
by other midwestern cities in recent years. 

From the standpoint of lending experience and 
know-how to the problem of labor mobilization in a 
community emergency, the project was the most 
important community contribution ever made by the 
Omaha office. 

The fact that the contribution made a terrific 
impact on civic consciousness was evidenced in the 
aftermath by many instances of commendation and 
recognition accorded the Employment Service as an 
important and growing factor in the economic life of 
the community. 


A Place for ES in Civil Defense Planning 


Also worthy of note in passing, was the fact that 
Regional Civil Defense observers on the scene were 
particularly impressed with the way the problem of 
labor mobilization was handled in the Omaha 
emergency. These gentlemen indicated that they 
would recommend that broader use of the Nation-wide 
network of State Employment Services in times of 
disaster be incorporated in the Federal Civil Defense 
planning. 

As to the statistical box score, during the ten-day 
crisis an estimated 50,000 workers were used on the 
Nebraska side of the river, more than 30,000 of whom 
were recruited and sent to the levees by the City Hall 
labor recruitment control office of the Employment 
Service. The balance was supplied by Omaha in- 
dustrial plants and regular employees of contractors, 
the military, and workers brought in by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The labor branch office near the river supplied 
8,381 paid workers to the contractors working on the 
river. 

Omaha Employment Service staff workers assigned 
to flood duty spent 1,190 regular hours and 1,054 over- 
time hours, or a total of 280 man-days, during the 
emergency, but when it was all over everyone agreed 
the job was worth the doing. 


Photos courtesy Harold C. Ramsey 








Some of the workers helped to build flashboards such as this one which saved millions of dollars of industrial property in 
Council Bluffs and surrounding areas before a 35-foot river crest surged through the city. Sandbags in foreground are to 
surround an upcoming water “boil,” the result of seepage through the ground under the flashboard. 


Emergency Operation . 


Meeting a River's Challenge 


By GEORGE W. MOORE 


Director, Iowa State Employment Service 


At Sioux City 


n A Monpbay morning last April, Manager C. J. 
Eastland of the Sioux City office of the Iowa 
State Employment Service called an emergency 
staff meeting to determine the best way to cope with 
problems growing out of the Missouri River’s onrush- 
ing flood waters. 
For several days warnings had been coming in from 
South Dakota. The Missouri River was on the ram- 
page as the result of melting winter snows in that 
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region, and flood river stages could be expected to hit 
Iowa in a matter of hours. 

At the meeting it was decided that the office should 
continue to operate in normal fashion as long as 
possible—processing job orders and applicants through 
the regular channels. This was called ‘“‘Plan A.” 

However, an emergency plan was necessary to 
handle the heavy load everyone knew was coming. 
Called ‘‘Plan B,”’ it provided that the office would be 
kept open 7 days a week, 24 hours daily. Also, the 
staff would have to be placed at the disposal of the 
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A postwar record high in place- 
ments was set in lowa when more 
than 11,000 volunteer workers 
were recruited by the lowa State 
Employment Service and routed 
to their emergency jobs filling 
sandbags, moving families from 
flooded homes, removing stock 
from stores and factories. Young- 
er folks, too, made their contribu- 
tion by helping with emergency 
tasks. 


Sioux City Disaster Committee, and the office would 
be the central control point for emergency workers 
who would have to be rushed to danger points. 

In order to estimate the probable extent of needs, 
a field contact unit of the Sioux City office was 
asked to contact all of the larger employers who might 
be caught in the flood area and suggest that they sub- 
mit an approximate ¢stimate of workers they would 
need to handle emergency conditions. Many orders 
came in. 

By the following day, Tuesday, April 8, employers 
were calling for workers to remove stock, fill and 
place sandbags, and perform many other miscel- 
laneous chores. Their orders were promptly filled. 
Meanwhile as the day grew older, the demand for 
help was increasing sharply. 

At this point, it was decided to resort to newspaper 
publicity and spot radio announcements in order to 
meet anticipated needs of employers and workers. 
On Wednesday morning, April 9, 200 workers were 
waiting at the door of the Employment Service office. 
‘Plan A” was adequate for the operations and workers 
were processed and referred to a labor pool unit which 
in the meantime had been set up. As time went on, 
it became necessary to refer workers immediately to 
areas of need. 

With the advent of Thursday, April 10, 255 appli- 
cants were on hand. “Plan A” was operating 
smoothly; although employer demands had increased 
they were being met. 

By Friday and Saturday, employer demand had 
slackened. Then on Sunday night, April 13, came 
an announcement that the sewer system in the Sioux 
City downtown area had failed. All employers were 
requested to hustle down to their business places. 
This was a cue to the Employment Service to assemble 
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Field contact 


staff and open the office for business. 
units were dispatched to the stores with instructions 
to make a door-to-door canvass so that employers 
would have plenty of help to move stock to higher 
levels. 


On Monday, April 14, the Missouri crested at 26 
feet. The emergency was on. “Plan B’ was put into 
operation and all workers were referred directly to the 
emergency area for voluntary duty. This continued 
until Wednesday when the flood waters began to 
recede and emergency needs slackened. The area 
was still faced with the long, arduous task of cleaning 
up the debris but the office was able to return to 
normal procedure. 


During the flood emergency in the Sioux City area 
there were 5,000 receptions, 600 new applications, 
and 1,450 placements. Included in the placements 
were 385 processed by the voluntary representatives. 


At Council Bluffs 


Between Sioux City and Council Bluffs, the ram- 
paging river had smashed dikes and spread from bluff 
to bluff, in some places as wide as 16 miles. At 
Council Bluffs the river could take one of two courses; 
it could take hairpin curves and flow south under the 
Aksarben and Union Pacific bridges, or it could 
break through the Council Bluffs levee system and 
flood two-thirds of the city. 

On April 9, as Manager J. A. Nason and his 
staff began drawing up plans for the on-rushing flood, 
the river rose to 20.4 feet. A call went out by 
the Employment Service via telephone, radio, and 
newspaper for 5,000 volunteers to man the levees; 
if they broke, some 5,846 families would be endan- 
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gered. Applicants contacting the employment office 
were referred to one of two labor points from which 
they were routed to areas where they were needed 
most. 

By April 10, the applicants began coming in in 
large numbers, and on Friday, the mayor of Council 
Bluffs declared an emergency. Work was started on 
a secondary levee system. The river stage was 21.5 
feet. 

On Saturday, April 12, the Employment Service 
office went on a round-the-clock schedule routing 
workers. By radio, walkie-talkie, and word of mouth, 
information came into the Employment Service office 
indicating where the help was needed. The mayor 
ordered nonessential business closed for the duration 
of the emergency. 

By Sunday, the river stage was 24.4 feet and the 
Red Cross Disaster Unit moved in with the Employ- 
ment Service. 


On Monday the weather bureau was predicting 
a 31.5 foot crest in the Council Bluffs area. Whole 
sections of the city were now being evacuated and 
placements with the Employment Service office 
reached a peak. 

On Tuesday, April 15, 66 percent of the popula- 
tion had been moved from endangered areas in 
Council Bluffs; the river stage at this time was 27 
feet. 


On Wednesday, April 16, President Truman and 
Iowa’s Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper inspected 
the levee system and commented on the efficient use 
being made of the manpower. 


Thursday, the levee systems were practically 
completed and the crest of the river was expected 
sometime during the night. Sand boils worried city 
officials. The river stage was 29.5 feet. 


Friday, April 18, from midnight to noon, the long 
river crest of 30.2 feet passed Council Bluffs. It was 
said that enough water flowed by each minute to 
supply Council Bluffs for 42 days. 


On Saturday, April 19, the crest had passed, the 
levees held, and the city was safe. On Sunday the 
cleanup began, and the Employment Service office 
stayed open to reroute the volunteer labor through to 
their new assignments. 


According to an announcement by army engineers, 
the river had reached a peak stage of 34.24 feet on the 
north Council Bluffs levee April 17. In the Coun- 
cil Bluffs area, 635 farms and 142,000 acres had 
been flooded. 


At Shenandoah 


On Wednesday, April 9, preparations were being 
made by Manager L. J. Krenmyre and his staff of the 
Shenandoah office of the Iowa State Employment 
Service to deal with the impending flood in that sec- 
tion. It was decided that two emergency offices 
should be set up at Hamburg and Sidney, near the 
Missouri River’s edge, but some 20 miles from 
Shenandoah. 
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The offices were opened on Thursdays in the lobby 
of a Hamburg hotel, and in the Sidney sheriff’s office, 
and recruitment of labor began almost immediately. 
Personnel from the Shenandoah office and volunteers 
pitched in and on Saturday, April 12, the offices 
were placed on a 24-hour, 7-day-week basis for the 
duration of the emergency. 

Much help in the labor recruitment came from the 
Shenandoah radio station which broadcast the needs 
and told workers where and at what time to report. 
On Wednesday, April 16, the situation had grown 
critical and to facilitate instructions a direct wire 
from Shenandoah to the emergency flood offices was 
put in by the telephone company. 

At 10:02 p. m., Thursday, April 17, the Plum 
Creek dike broke and an emergency call to all con- 
tractors in Iowa was sent out for earth-moving equip- 
ment. As such equipment came into the area, the 
emergency ES offices arranged for its transfer to the 
locations of need to build or rebuild dikes or flash- 
boards. 

On Tuesday, April 22, the Nebraska City Employ- 
ment Service office informed the Shenandoah office 
that there were 18 Iowa residents who, because of 
their previous employment in Nebraska City, had 
been reporting for unemployment compensation at 
the Nebraska City Employment Service office. Be- 
cause the roads leading to that town were under water 
those people could not report as usual so an arrange- 
ment was worked out whereby the claims of these 
people could be taken at either Hamburg or Sidney 
on Interstate IB 11 and sent to the Nebraska City 
Employment office where they could be processed 
just as though the claimants were there. 

The names, addresses, and claim information of 
all 18 persons were obtained and a letter sent from 
the Hamburg office explaining how claimants could 
go about getting their benefits. 

The activities of the two emergency offices at 
Hamburg and Sidney resulted in the registration and 
placing of 8,600 emergency flood workers. 

The emergency placements made by the Employ- 
ment Service offices in Sioux City, Council Bluffs, 
Hamburg, and Sidney were 58 percent, or more than 
11,000, of the State’s 22,221 placements for the 
month of April, a postwar record for Iowa. 

Summing up the flood duty by the ISES was per- 
haps best done by Manager John A. Nason of the 
Council Bluffs office, who said “The credit for a job 
well done is shared by all equally and it would be 
impossible to single out any one group or organization 
for special tribute. We can only say that we in the 
Employment Service were very glad to be able to 
contribute a share toward the victory achieved.” 


Photos courtesy Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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Workshop for School 


Guidanee 


By CHARLES B. SHEARER, Chief 
and JOHN SIMMONS and MORRIS SAMSKY, Counselors 


Employment Counseling and Selective Placement Unit 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HE schools, especially at those levels from which 
T individuals most often leave to enter employment, 

and State Employment Services, especially in 
those functions which deal with beginning workers, 
have many interests in common. ‘These interests have 
been recognized by close cooperation on many matters 
and in various localities; however, such cooperation 
has, because of lack of definite understanding and 
planning, been local and uneven. Also, localities 
differ in the extent to which facilities and personnel 
are available to implement these relationships. 

An activity has developed in Michigan known as the 
“workshop” program, which in those areas of the State 
where workshops have been held, has led to an under- 
standing between the local schools and employment 
offices as to seperate responsibilities, joint responsi- 
bilities, and plans of action to achieve better vocational 
adjustment for those entering the labor market. 

The conducting of these workshop conferences by 
staff members of the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission (Employment Service Division) for 
administrative and guidance personnel of universities, 
colleges, and high schools in the State has become an 
established program during the past 2 years. 

The first workshop was conducted in December of 
1949 at the request of Mrs. Irene LaLonde, dean of 
women and student counselor of River Rouge High 
School, as a result of contacts developed through a 
research activity in counseling and testing, conducted 
at this school by staff members of the counseling sec- 
tion, over a 4-year period. One hundred and thirty- 
eight high school principals, counselors, and guidance 
directors, and 19 guidance personnel from universities 
and colleges, representing 72 high schools and 9 
universities and colleges, have participated in 11 work- 
shops, of 2 and 3 days’ duration, over the 2-year period. 


Sixteen additional workshops were conducted at 
the request of schools participating in these 11 con- 
ferences. In these, staff members went into more 
detail on certain techniques, such as testing, the use of 
the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs, Part IV, 
as a counseling tool, and the conducting of the counsel- 
ing interview. 

These workshops have been jointly planned by State 
staff and branch office personnel on an area or com- 
munity-wide basis. An average of eight communities 
participated in each conference. 
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A typical workshop agenda includes the following 
discussion topics: 

(1) History of Counseling in the Employment Service. 

(2) Comparison of Vocational Guidance and Employment 
Counseling definitions to point up the similarity in services. 

(3) Conducting the counseling interview. (Psychological 
implications and interviewing techniques. ) 

(4) Obtaining, weighing, and recording of counseling infor- 
mation. 

(5) Factors pertinent to counseling handicapped persons. 

(6) Occupational testing program. 

(7) GENERAL AptirupeE Test Battery (administering and 
scoring). 

(8) Interpreting the GATB results in the counseling situation. 

(9) Giving occupational information, including sources of 
information. 

(10) Determining suitable occupational outlets (DicTIoNaRy 
oF OccuPATIONAL TITLes, PART IV). 

(11) Moving picture—‘‘Counseling, Its Tools and Tech- 
niques” (developed by Michigan State College). 

12) Areas of cooperation and coordination between the 
schools and Employment Service (Part II of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security MANuAL, 6440-6449, Section on Community Partici- 
pation). 

The administration of the program is supplemented 
by the use of visual aids such as Vu-Graph Slides, 
charts, and motion pictures. 

Materials consisting of study guides, training 
outlines, and other pertinent aids are prepared and 
assembled into kits. One section is devoted to samples 
and lists of sources of occupational information. ‘This 
material covers in detail the various subjects dis- 
cussed in the conferences. The kits are used as 
subject material in the workshop and are then pre- 
sented to participants for future reference use. 

The objectives of these workshops are: (1) To 
assist the schools and our branch offices in coordinat- 
ing their activities in rendering counseling, testing, 
and placement service for youth. (2) To assist 
schools in augmenting or implementing their guidance 
program. (3) To augment the employment counsel- 
ing program through the exchange of information 
on the use of techniques, tools, and aids. 

Two typicaleworkshops were conducted recently at 
the University of Michigan and at Battle Creek High 
School. Principals, guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel from several high schools, professors of voca- 
tional education, and others participated. 

While workshops have been conducted primarily 
for personnel of secondary schools, representatives of 
Michigan State College, Wayne University, Mercy 
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Mrs. Myldred McSherry, right, ES representative, Battle Creek 
Office, completing plans for the workshop with Donald Randall, 
principal, and Miss Ruth C. Penty,.director of counseling and 
research, Battle Creek High School. 
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Opening the Discussion. Charles B. Shearer, chief, MESC Em- 
ployment Counseling and Selective Placement, is presenting a 
brief history of ES counseling. He is stressing the similarities 
and differences of counseling and school vocational guidance 
as defined by accepted definitions.. 


Techniques of Condecting the Counseling Interview. Mr. rere 
leads the discussion on obtaining, weighing, and recording coun- 


seling information, and on factors pertinent to counseling handi- 
capped persons. 
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College, Marygrove College, Nazareth College, and 
the University of Michigan have participated in 
several of the conferences. These workshops have 
been approved by the State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Office of the MESC as a good 
means of pooling knowledge through the exchange 
of information and as a springboard for the develop- 
ment of plans for future cooperation between our 
agency and the schools in rendering service to youth. 
The workshops are arranged for areas or communities 
with personnel of several schools participating. 

The merit of these workshops has been proved 
through appraisal by participants. Appraisal sheets 
are developed by the Training Section. They are 
distributed to participants who are requested to 
record frank opinions anonymously. 

A typical appraisal, made of a workshop conducted 
at Battle Creek, by high school principals, guidance 
and counseling personnel representing 8 high school 
systems, was tabulated as follows: 

1. Would you evaluate your own personal interest and 
satisfaction with this workshop as being: 


EE ee Ne et amis Ras One 7 
7 Sg aS a ree ae te eT ee 1 
UE Caer cc Lt eas oe Rid oe hE OS Die 0 
Te tak er ae RO le pe hs ike alerts slater it 0 


2. Do you think that the information presented will be of 
help to you in your guidance and counseling activities: 
CS ESET SE Te ee eee 
SN Lo rsa 12 5014 4 v sims 95! e OSE a's Sew O18 as5ub 
NMR tts crs cataie wintsG wise sive Sos Os oso 0 


3. Was the opportunity given you to ask questions and 
participate in discussion: 


More than you wanted. ................. 2 
As much as you wanted. ................. 6 
Pe Ds ee ee 0 
PREIS wig ante aio 'alais o's wiia's 3364655 0 


i ge LS SRR runt dar ere rrey 7 
J GS ie SSE ote a7 eae EAS ee eae Boe 1 
PRPS: 5X HS on Giows Keowee nes 0 
PD ONIN 8 os oes fino eieheh unas & Diaiels'a ene 0 
5. Do you think the time allotted to the workshop was: 
BS EE A ee ee ee See 1 
NOE ie Sud Mie aha 6 b/ 31455 36s gS S45 6 Stes 4 
PUR ata Deere e or Ns Nas cig 553 o6 2 3 


6. Please evaluate the presentation of the following by check- 
ing the appropriate box: 
Excel- 
Subject lent Good = Fair Poor 
Comparison of Services (Vo- 
cational Guidance and Em- 


ployment Counseling)... . 4 2 0 0 
Obtaining, Weighing and 

Recording Counseling In- 

a eS on a 6 1 0 0 
General Aptitude Test Bat- 

RS See ee 5 1 0 0 
Interpretation of Test Re- 

OMB es bus nite wanes 5 1 0 0 
Giving Occupational Infor- 

ESOS epee ye 5 1 0 0 
Determining Suitable Occu- 

pational Outlets......... 6 1 0 0 
Moving Picture—‘Counsel- 

ing Interview”.......... 4 3 0 0 
Areas of Coordination and 

RENN nics ewiseee > 5 4 2 0 0 
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General Comments 


I feel the need for more information in all areas. 
All subjects only whetted our appetites. 


If good counseling could be started in Junior high or sooner, 
many children would not waste 4 years of their life. 


The length of time allotted was far too short. Would like 
to see an actual test being presented and conducted. 


Desire schools receive all occupational materials available 
by being on active mailing lists. 


I hope very much that we are able to have another workshop 
in the spring or next fall, which will be attended by all junior 
and senior high school counselors. 


I feel that the workshop was very well planned and organized. 
Information gained by me should be most helpful in my work 
with youngsters in the future. 


We will be calling on you for more of the same. 


In addition to the appraisals, participants and 
branch office managers have sent us many letters of 
appreciation regarding this actiivity. The following 
are excerpts from a few of them: 


I should again like to express my appreciation and that of 
our counselors who attended the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission workshop held in Battle Creek for the 
very helpful conference arranged by your staff. In addition to 
giving information in regard to the work of your service and 
suggesting ways in which the schools and your branch office 
can work more closely together, you also provided an excellent 
review of vocational guidance techniques and materials. We 
definitely appreciate the excellent testing service which is being 
provided to our seniors by our local MESC office and feel 
certain that we shall work out additional ways of working 
together.—RutuH C. Penty, Director of Counseling and Research, 
Battle Creek Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The workshop conducted in Battle Creek met with good 
reception by all participants, and we want to thank you for 
making this conference possible. The schools are very enthus- 
iastic and have expressed their appreciation for the time and 
effort spent with them in familiarizing them with the services 
our agency may bring to them and the work we may do for 
the youth in the community by a program of coordination.— 
SamuEL H. Castanter, Branch Manager, Battle Creek MESC 
Office, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to take this opportunity on behalf of all of the school 
people who participated in the workshop at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., to express our appreciation for 
this service. We went into this thing with some skepticism, 
but we are now convinced that it was time well spent, and 
that we will be able to give our young people much better 
vocational guidance and counseling as a result of the con- 
ference. In my opinion, this is history making in Ann Arbor.— 
NICHOLAS SCHREIBER, Principal, Ann Arbor Senior High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The comments that I have heard from those in attendance 
at the workshop were that the meeting was highly successful 
and very much worth while, and that they would be looking 
forward to having another at some future date.—Rex H. 
NorTinGHAM, Branch Manager, Ann Arbor MESC Office, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


I’m sure I speak for the members of the Wayne University 
Education Counseling Center when I express to you our 
appreciation for the stimulating experience which we enjoyed 
at your workshop.—Dr. F. Morse Cooke, Counselor, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 
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Interpretation of GATB results in the counseling situation is 
presented by John T. Simmons, left, MESC Employment Counsel- 
ing and Selective Placement, and Peter Fotiv, Occupational 
Testing Unit. 





Areas of cooperation and coordination are summarized by 
Charles B. Shearer (left), chief, MESC Employment Counseling 
and Selective Placement, and Nicholas Schreiber, principal, 
Ann Arbor High School. Mr. Schreiber organized the workshop 
which was conducted at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
in January 1952. Eleven area high schools and three resource 
persons from the University of Michigan participated. 





Using Employment Service techniques and materials, in addition 
to school vocational guidance methods and information, Cor- 
nelivs Van Andel, senior counselor, Battle Creek High School, 
conducts a counseling interview with a senior student. 
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In swe ey is a typical Appeal Tribunal hearing where the examiner, witnesses, claimant, and employer all take part 


Note t 


at all participants have microphones available to them. 


Mechanical Recordings in the Appeals Process 


By JACK BURCHAM 


Supervisor of Appeals 


Texas Employment Commission, Austin, Texas 


HE individual who once said, ‘““The spoken word 

dies, the written letter remains,” surely could 

not have known that science would one day 
develop the means to preserve for posterity the words 
that fall from a man’s mouth. Actually, today, the 
spoken words of many great men live to haunt our 
memory of events of yesteryear. 

Whether to revere one Thomas Alva Edison for 
his invention of the recording machine which opened 
a new era in preserving the voices of people, is 
debatable in some quarters. Certainly it -is more 
pleasing to the eye to gaze at a vivacious blonde or 
brunette sitting across the table taking testimony in 
appeal cases, than to stare for hours at a microphone 
or recording machine. Notwithstanding this per- 
sonal observation, we have to admit that the mechani- 
cal recorder, from the standpoint of economy, time, 
and absolute accuracy, wins thumbs down. 

The mechanical reporter, as we call it, became a 
prerequisite to our appeals operations beginning 
with the postwar appeals load, brought on by the 
filing of thousands upon thousands of Servicemen’s 
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Readjustment Allowance claims. It was early in 
1946 that the Appeals Tribunal of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission made the initial purchase of 
its sound-recording equipment for use in appeal 
hearings. Within a short time they were being used 
by this agency exclusively. 

Prior to this time, however, we had to use the 
services of stenographers in our local offices as re- 
porters—that is, when there was a_ stenographer 
available and capable of taking the testimony. In 
those localities where we had no office, it was necessary 
that Commission personnel make advance arrange- 
ments for a reporter or competent stenographer 
outside the agency to take testimony. ‘This, of course, 
was a very unsatisfactory arrangement, as well as 
costly. 

The Commission, with only 82 local employment 
offices scattered throughout the State, found it neces- 
sary to conduct hearings in most every type of build- 
ing, such as‘city halls, court houses, and other places 
where we do not maintain a local office. 

Since there was no method at the time by which we 
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These little machines record all of TEC’s Appeal Tribunal hear- . 


ings and preserve for the record the testimony of all interested 
parties. 


could determine whether or not a case might involve 
further appeal requiring a transcript for review, and 
since it was not normally known whether the stenog- 
rapher would be available several weeks later to 
prepare a transcript, it’ became necessary, in vir- 
tually all appeals, to have a transcript prepared almost 
immediately following the hearing. Needless to say, 
the time required in making arrangements for a 
stenographer, paying that person to take the hear- 
ing and transcribe the case was a very awkward and 
expensive process. In addition to these factors, 
considerable difficulty was frequently encountered in 
securing the services of anyone capable of taking the 
testimony. We often found that the transcripts were 
incorrect and incomplete, even though the Appeals 
Examiner and the witnesses may have slowly repeated 
the questions and answers several times during the 
course of the hearing for the benefit of the stenog- 
rapher. Some hearings which should have involved 
only 30 minutes of testimony, actually took several 
hours to conduct. 

During the days of World War II, when the appeals 
volume was low, we somehow managed to meet all 
these problems. But early in 1947, when the appeals 
load increased 10 times over, the problems became 
acute. This resulted both from a great postwar in- 
crease in unemployment insurance claims, and the 
introduction of the veterans benefit program. Our 
problem became even more acute because at the time 
we were being required to hold hearings in many 
small areas of the State, which in the past normally 
required only infrequent hearings since there were no 
employers in those particular areas subject to the pro- 
visions of the Texas Unemployment Compensation 
Act. Veterans, of course, came from every little ham- 
let in the State and it was necessary that we afford 
them an opportunity for a fair hearing within a 
reasonable distance of their residence. This necessi- 
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One of the pretty stenographers in TEC’s Appeals Department 
makes a transcript from a hearing record. 


tated conducting more hearings in places where we 
maintained no local offices. 

An answer to this reporting problem had to be 
priority business, and it had to be forthcoming 
quickly. We found it in the mechanical reporter. 

The first recording machines we purchased were 
equipped with two microphones—one for the Appeals 
Examiner and one for witnesses and other principals 
involved. By keeping the intake volume low and re- 
quiring the Examiner and witnesses to hold the micro- 
phone and talk into it as they would a telephone, we 
were able to conduct hearings satisfactorily, even 
when the hearings had to be conducted in noisy 
surroundings. 

Currently, we use as many as four microphones, 
especially when we have a large hearing involving 
several interested parties. 

The Texas Employment Commission, to date, has 
conducted over 40,000 appeal hearings using the 
mechanical recorder, and during this period only one 
incident is recalled where either of the parties raised 
any serious objection to the use of recording equip- 
ment. In this instance we were able to use a stenog- 
rapher in the local office. We have had a number 
of individuals, usually attorneys, who were skeptical 
at first about the use of the recording machine in 
hearings where large groups were involved, but in 
practically every case, before the hearings are con- 
cluded, all persons, including the attorneys, became 
enthusiastic about the use of the equipment. 

While the parties to the hearing are frequently self- 
conscious for the first routine questions, they soon 
forget they are talking into a microphone when the 
testimony gets underway in earnest. Another im- 
portant factor to consider in hearings is the seating 
of the principals. For instance, seating a witness a 
sufficient distance from the hearing officer will nearly 
always compel the witness to speak reasonably loud 
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and distinct. The end result will be a clear recording. 

Not all hearings go according to Hoyle. Although 
few in number, mechanical failures of recorders have 
necessitated resetting some cases. Early in the use of 
these machines we learned the importance of spot- 
checking each record before the parties leave the 
hearing in order to make sure that the record can be 
easily transcribed. 

TEC uses disc recorders exclusively. Each appeals 
examiner has a machine assigned to him which will 
record either 15 or 30 minutes of testimony on each 
side of the disc. From a preexamination of the file, 
the examiner can normally estimate the length of the 
hearing. Testimony in most cases will not require 
more than 30 minutes, and for that reason the smaller 
disc is used more often than the large. 

A general discussion with the parties prior to a 
hearing as to the purpose of the hearing and back- 
ground explanations of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, is normally conducted by the examiner 
before the recorder is turned on. If, however, for 
any reason it appears these preliminary remarks may 
have some bearing on further appeals in the case, the 
remarks are also recorded and made a part of the 
record. Asarule, the remarks are made off the record 
in an effort to save the stenographer from having to 
transcribe a great deal of useless material. Once a 
hearing is started, however, the machine is left on to 
record all testimony and is turned off only with the 
agreement of the parties concerned. 

TEC has a central benefit filing system which 
means that we have one record folder containing all 
the information which the agency possesses on a 
particular claimant during his entire benefit year. 
The appeals examiner has this file before him, as 


well as all local office records, when he conducts a 
hearing. When he prepares his decision he may 
play back any portion of the testimony which he 
deems necessary. ‘The disc is then stapled inside the 
folder to the front where it will remain untranscribed 
unless one of the parties later requests a review by 
the Commission, which is the next appeals step. 
As a result of this filing procedure, we have never 
seriously considered the use of any machine except 
the disc recorder. 

Experience has revealed that in only about 10 
percent of the appeals recorded has it been found 
necessary to transcribe the discs. But when further 
appeal is made by either party, the benefit file is 
secured from the central filing unit and a stenographer 
in the Appeals Department prepares a transcript and 
submits the entire file to the Commission for review. 

Many of the machines purchased in 1946 and 1947 
are stillin use. In the last 2 years, TEC has purchased 
some new machines, but has retained a sufficient 
number of the older machines so each examiner will 
have two recorders. In some instances, under the 
Interstate Appeals procedure, we have found it 
necessary to record from one machine to the other 
and this works very satisfactorily, merely by playing 


-back on one machine and recording with a hand- 


microphone to the other. 

Because of the large area of Texas, appeals examin- 
ers are located in several of the larger cities away from 
the central headquarters. Machines are serviced 
under a general service contract and in most instances 
they can be serviced by an authorized agent in the 
locality of the examiner. 

Summing up briefly, the mechanical recorder has 
met our appeal needs 100 percent. 


A Teacher Placement Service 


By J. W. DEACON 


Teacher Placement Division Supervisor 


Employment Security Department, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


URING the spring and summer months many 
| mer visit our Teacher Placement Division in 
the office at Aberdeen, S. Dak. Some of them 
want a certain kind of professional position; some of 
them want to hire a man or woman with certain 
specialized qualifications. Many of them drive iong 
distances to make this visit. Others with similar 
needs make them known through correspondence or 
by long distance telephone. All of these people have 
come to rely on the service that this office can give 
them. 
More and more emphasis is being given to the 
placement of professional workers in all sections of the 
country. It must be recognized that the largest pro- 
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fessional group in any locality is made up of men and 
women in the teaching field. The accomplishments 
in this area of placement activity should be an indica- 
tion of what may be done in other professional 
placement fields. An active and effective placement 
service for teachers, or for any other professional 
group does not develop overnight. It grows through 
sound publicity accompanied or even preceded by 
sincere service and dependable methods of operation. 

The Teacher Placement Division was established in 
South Dakota in 1936. It has shown a healthy 
growth and there has been a steady increase in the use 
of its services by teachers, school administrators, and 
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boards of education. The Division is operated in 
connection with the State administrative office of the 
Employment Security Department. All applications 
and orders are processed in this central office, although 
the local offices throughout the State give valuable 
assistance in supplying school people with informa- 
tion and application forms. We believe that a 
central office best serves the needs of our State. It 
provides a clearinghouse where teachers may keep all 
of their credentials on file. These credentials are kept 
current at the request of the teachers and, at the 
present time, they provide the most complete set of 
files on teaching candidates assembled in any one 
place in the State. 

All of the professional personnel in the Teacher 
Placement Division have had first-hand experience 
in the field of teaching, and are familiar with the 
problems of both teachers and school: administrators. 
The Supervisor spends much of his time in explaining 


the services of the Division to teachers and hiring . 


officials. From September to June he visits schools, 
attends teachers’ conferences, athletic conferences, 
music festivals, and other functions which bring 
together groups of school people on a district, regional, 
or State-wide basis. The more familiar the staff in 
the Teacher Placement Division are with school 
systems and their methods of operation, the more able 
they are to give efficient service. 

Close cooperation must be maintained with the 
State Teachers’ Association and the Department of 
Public Instruction if the work of the Teacher Place- 
ment Division is to be successful. Both groups must 
understand and ‘appreciate the services that the 
Division is equipped to give. In South Dakota this 
cooperation has been developed to a gratifying degree 
and it has helped to promote the work of the Division 
and increase the extent and effectiveness of its services. 


Work With Teacher-Placement Bureaus 


A sound working relationship must also be developed 
with the teacher-placement bureaus in all State 
colleges having a Department of Education. They 
also must understand the work of the Division and 
they must have the assurance that the Division is not 
a competitor but a co-worker: another source of job 
information and assistance to the young people who 
have completed teacher-training courses. In South 
Dakota this cooperation has been developed by urging 
young people to register both with the school bureau 
and the Division of Teacher Placement and by 
adhering to agreements made with the school place- 
ment bureaus, thus demonstrating the integrity of the 
Division. 

Results of our teacher placement operation in 
South Dakota are not spectacular. However, they 
bring a feeling of personal satisfaction in the knowledge 
that we are making progress. 

Everyone who does any placement work has his 
favorite stories; those of us in the Teacher Placement 
Division are no exception. We like to tell about the 
day that a young teacher came into the office to 
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register for a position. She would receive her teaching 
certificate at the end of August and would be ready to 
teach in September. Her application was taken at 
1:30 that afternoon; at 3:30 that same day she had 
been referred and had signed a contract to teach in 
one of the largest school systems in the State. Such 
experiences are rare, but they do occasionally happen. 

It is a real satisfaction to be able to help some young 
person by telling him where vacancies for the next 
year are likely to exist, or by suggesting the best way 
of applying for a job, giving assurance and informa- 
tion that help him get started in his professional 
career. Satisfaction also comes from expressions of 
appreciation that often come through the mail. One 
superintendent wrote as follows: 

“You have now helped us find a _ vocal-music 
director and a junior high principal who are the only 
new teachers we have employed as yet for next year. 
Your batting average is 1,000.” 

In a letter from a young man just starting in his 
professional career is this statement: 

“I have today accepted the position of Junior High 
Prebenes tO Ss I surely thank you and the 
members of your department for your service that 
made this advancement possible.” 


Bit by Bit We Build Service 


As already stated, an effective placement service for 
professional people does not just come into being and 
grow up in a short while. It takes careful planning 
and constant alertness. From the experience in South 
Dakota it can be said that these factors were important 
in developing our program: (1) A sound program of 
informing teachers and hiring officials of the services 
that the Division can offer; (2) cooperation with the 
State Teachers’ Association, the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the teacher placement bureaus 
of the colleges and teacher-training institutions in the 
State; (3) efficient service to both applicants and 
hiring officials; and (4) a competent staff in the 
Teacher Placement Division who have first-hand 
knowledge of schools, their hiring practices, and their 
requirements. 








CSC Best-SELLER 


THE Civil Service Commission disclosed yesterday that its 
pamphlet ‘‘How to Conserve Stenographic and Typing Skills,” 
had joined the list of best-sellers among Government publica- 
tions. To date, the Government Printing Office has distributed 
184,000 copies, of which 180,000 were ordered by agencies and 
4,000 bought by the public. 

The pamphlet, a revision by the Commission of a publication 
issued during the war, was designed to help solve the stenog- 
rapher shortage. It outlines an eight-point program to simplify 
methods, to save time and to utilize scarce skills most effectively. 
Many industries, State governments and educational centers 
have asked for it. 

The Commission also has another good seller. GPO has 
sold more than 20,000 copies of “Specimen Questions from 
U. S. Civil Service Examinations.” 
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Connecticut State Employment Service 


By WESLEY M. DAY 


Manager, Willimantic Office 


O SOME folks the middle of June means the begin- 
eae of summer. But, to the farmers in the 

Willimantic area it means the strawberry crop 
must be harvested and brought to market. Con- 
necticut strawberries are big and red and luscious, 
but, from the time they are ready to pick until they 
reach the dinner table, they are just one big headache 
to the growers and to everyone else connected with 
the harvesting and marketing of the crop. 

Long before June 15, or May 1 to be exact, the 
Willimantic office of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service starts planning publicity and recruit- 
ment procedures in preparation for the day-haul 
program that will start with the first day of the 
harvest. Because of the perishable nature of the crop 
and the short harvesting season (about 2% weeks), 
which is subject to all the vagaries of the weather, 
strawberry picking represents many constantly chang- 
ing problems of recruitment. 


Weather Menaces Perishable Crop 


The growers are not centrally located, but are 
scattered around an area of 15 or 20 miles. All 
berries must be picked by noon each day so that they 
can be crated, loaded on trucks, and delivered to the 
auction market in nearby Manchester by 3 p. m. 
Different types of berries ripen at different times. A 
change in the weather will cause one field or patch to 
come in a week earlier or a week later than planned. 
Heavy rain, when the berries are ripe, prevents 
picking. As a result there is not only a great loss of 
berries, but also the problem of getting the pickers 
back to work after a 2- or 3-day lay-off. Struggling 
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through several years and many unhappy experiences, 
the Willimantic office has evolved a procedure and 
timetable for the day-haul recruitment of harvest 
hands which has worked out satisfactorily during the 
past 2 years, and appears to improve with each year’s 
experience. Like any plan which deals with growing 
crops, this plan must be fluid enough to take into 
consideration the weather conditions, blights, eco- 
nomic conditions, etc., which affect the harvest. 
Most pickers are young people of school age, and, 
consequently, the initial recruitment efforts are 
directed toward the schools. The  school-visiting 
program for the recruitment of harvest hands starts 
no later than the first of May. Previous experience 
has shown that unless the schools are visited at this 
time, school activities, and unexpected delays, will 
cut into the time available for the Connecticut State 
Employment Service representative and thus will 
seriously affect the recruitment effort. In Willi- 
mantic and the surrounding towns, we have been very 
fortunate in having remarkably good cooperation 
from the school authorities. Without this coopera- 
tion on the part of the local schools, the problem of 
recruitment would be greatly increased. Our Farm 
Placement Interviewer visits a selected list of schools 
which are conveniently located for the purpose of day- 
haul. There are about 10 schools in all. The inter- 
viewer brings with him a supply of agricultural 
application forms with the ‘Parent’s Consent” 
certificates. When it is possible to integrate this 
activity with the school program, he arranges to 
address the students personally, outlining the problems 
encountered in harvesting the strawberries. How- 
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ever, if the head of the school prefers to make the 
announcement himself, and also distribute the appli- 
cation forms, this arrangement works out very well 
indeed. 

In recruiting the youngsters, we are able to point 
out that the boys and girls who prove their ability and 
reliability during the strawberry season will be given 
first choice when the tobacco day-haul groups are 
organized for the balance of the summer. The straw- 
berry pickers are needed in greatest number during 
the last 2 weeks in June. Then, in the first week in 
July, the big tobacco companies start hiring harvest 
hands for the rest of the summer, principally young 
people. When these two seasons dovetail perfectly, 
all is serene, but when they overlap too much, the 
ingenuity, tact, and planning ability of the interviewer 
in charge are taxed to the utmost. While such in- 
centive cannot always be offered, some added incen- 
tive makes an important appeal to the youngsters. 


Recruitment for Older Pickers 


Simultaneously with the start of the school recruit- 
ment program, a program of recruitment of adult 
pickers is also started. This is done in four ways: 

1. Letters are written to all adults who picked 
berries during the previous year, thanking them for 
their past help and asking their cooperation for the 
present year’s harvest. 

2. Interviewers discuss the need for adult pickers 
during interviews with employers and applicants, 
asking the latter, if not interested themselves, to send 
into the office anyone who might be. 

3. The large displaced-persons group in our area is 
contacted, usually through their church or other com- 
munity leaders. 

4. Newspaper and other publicity is directed both 
towards adults and youngsters. Posters are placed on 
the bulletin boards of firms now working on short 
time. 

Early in May, contact is made with the strawberry 
growers who worked with the Employment Service 
during the previous season to establish what their 
demands will be during the present season. Then at 
a meeting of the Strawberry Growers’ Association, 
Employment Service representatives attempt to cor- 
relate the plans of the growers to make the day-haul 
recruitment go as smoothly as possible. 


Publicity is Important 


As soon as the size of the demand for pickers is 
known, arrangements are made to release the infor- 
mation to the newspapers. Incorporated in this re- 
lease is a statement from the secretary of the Growers’ 
Association, giving a rough outline of the amount of 
acreage planted to strawberries for the current year, 
and the number of pickers the growers estimate they 
will need. A statement by the manager of the Em- 
ployment Service also incorporates an outline of the 
value of the crop to the community, the perishable 
nature of the crop, and reference to how much the 
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youngsters have done in previous years to get the 
berries picked. Men, women, boys, and girls are 
asked to come into the Employment Service to sign 
up immediately for strawberry picking. During the 
last week of May, and continuing during the first 
week in June, a series of paid advertisements for berry 
pickers appears in the local paper. During the first 
week in June, we prepare a follow-up article for the 
local newspaper, outlining the steps that have been 
taken and the crop prospects for the year. 


As the youngsters and the other adult applicants 
for berry picking come into the office, their names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers are listed in numeri- 
cal order—1, 2, 3, etc. ‘This list also includes the type 
of farm work in which the applicant is interested and 
the hours he is available. The sheet is made up with 
the various items checked off under columnar head- 
ings, so that all pertinent information is readily and 
completely available to anyone referring to the list. 
Applicants are given identification cards, in the lower 
half-section of which is the number assigned to them. 
Applicants are instructed that in order to be hired as 
pickers, they must carry these cards every day they 
report at the pick-up station. In addition, they are 
asked to bring a birth certificate or other proof of 
birth since these must be shown to the grower before 
they start work. 


Pamphlet Briefs the Pickers 


A printed pamphlet on berry picking was prepared, 
with the help and suggestions of the growers, well in 
advance of the harvest season. This pamphlet tells 
how the berries are growing and specifically how to 
pick them. Special emphasis is placed on the perish- 
able nature of the crop and the responsibility of the 
picker to see that his baskets come up to standard. It 
also includes instructions as to when and where the 
workers will be picked up each morning and when they 
will be returned to the starting point. 


After the first of June, close telephone contact must 
be kept with all of the growers, along with an occasion- 
al field visit to the larger growers, so that the office 
can be constantly in touch with the ripening of the 
crop. To get a good crew the first day, we should have 
at least 3 days’ advance notice. This is not always 
possible, but the point is to keep in close touch with 
the farmers so that the office can be prepared as well 
as possible a few days in advance of the start of the 
picking. 

On the first day of the harvest, there should be, if 
possible, two interviewers at the pick-up point at 
5:45 a. m. to organize the first crews. At this point, 
the value of the identification card with the prominent 
circled number becomes evident. The interviewers, 
instead of asking for names, will ask for numbers and 
will load the trucks of the farmers with pickers by 
these numbers. This selection by number not only 
expedites the loading of the trucks, but also results 
in workers coming into the office more rapidly to get 
their applications completed in order to get the prop- 
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erly numbered identification cards. Because a large 
proportion of the residents of Willimantic are of foreign 
extraction, the use of numbered cards also alleviates 
the problem of getting correct names, which has always 
been an involved and time-consuming task. This is 
especially true since many of our pickers are displaced 
persons who not only have names strange to us but 
who have very limited knowledge of English and are, 
in some instances, extremely difficult to understand. 

After the first day, one interviewer at each pickup 
point can generally handle the day-haul program. It 
is of course necessary that an interviewer be at each 
pick-up point every morning, including Sunday, but 
not Saturday. The interviewer talks to each grower 
daily and attempts to find out how many pickers will 
be required the following day, how well the pickers 
are doing, and what the future prospects are. He then 
tallies the number of pickers that he has available for 
that day and divides them equitably among the 
growers, . 


Watch Changing Conditions Closely 


This is a rough outline of how the day-haul program 
for the strawberry harvest is handled in the Williman- 
tic office of the Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice. There are, however, many problems constantly 
arising in regard to this program which makes it 
necessary to keep a very close control of the over-all 
planning so that changes can be promptly made with 
changing conditions of the harvest. 


One of the most vexing problems comes during the 
first few days of the season. We may have a warm, 
sunny week and the farmers ask us to have some 200 
pickers available by the following Thursday morning 
at 6 a. m. QOur organization goes into operation 
immediately, calling in the harvest hands by telephone 
and card. A notice is inserted in the local newspaper 
giving the starting date of the strawberry-picking 
season, and then, the rains come. By Thursday, we 
have a good group of harvest hands available, but 
strawberries can’t be picked. Then our interviewers, 
with consummate tact and ingenuity, must explain 
to these people who have gotten out of bed, in what to 
them is the middle of the night, that there will be no 
picking, so they can all go home again. This is a 
situation that cannot be entirely avoided, no matter 
how closely the growers and the Employment Service 
cooperate. Regardless of the fact that unseasonably 
cool weather may be holding back the ripening of the 
crop, one good warm night will ripen the berries, so 
it is tremendously important to hit the market with 
the first early berries to get top prices. Because of this, 
the farmer will delay calling off the first day’s harvest 
until the very last minute. If our interviewers fail to 
handle the situation properly, at least half the pickers 
who reported the first day and found no work will 
never report again. This uncertain situation will 
continue for the first 2 or 3 days of the harvest, until 
the berries are well along in the ripening stage. 


There is always the problem, too, of horseplay and 
monkeyshines amongst youngsters. Most of our 
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growers are of fine old Italian stock who love children 
and give them the utmost consideration in the fields. 
It is necessary, of course, for the farmers and the 
Employment Service to weed out those young people 
who are not sufficiently mature to settle down to a 
good day’s work, and to insure adequate supervision 
in the fields. In this connection, we have had an 
interesting experience with the children of displaced 
persons. Two years ago these youngsters, who were 
brand new to this country, helped with the harvest for 
the first time. They did exactly as they were told, 
were quiet and orderly in the fields, and behaved 
themselves like perfect little ladies and gentlemen. 
They were much more subdued than our own young 
people, filled with American exuberance and normal 
high spirits. 

The following year the growers asked specifically 
for these children of displaced persons because of their 
fine record the year before. We were delighted, and 
the growers were, too, to find that in 1 year’s time 
these youngsters had become thoroughly American- 
ized, even though it somewhat increased the amount 
of supervision needed in the fields. They did a good 
job, but there was the normal amount of youthful 
energy to be worked off and their attitude toward 
their work and toward the growers was in no way 
different from the America-born youth. We like to 
feel that the strawberry-harvesting program has 
helped to introduce these youngsters to the community 
and to the American way of life. The friendly, 
cooperative attitude’ of the strawberry growers 
themselves, as well as our interviewers, helps to 
develop in these youngsters a sense of responsibility 
toward their employers and their work, which will 
help them immeasurably in later years. Not only is 
this healthy, supervised outdoor work, but the money 
that the youngsters earn is a great help to their 
parents and, through them, to the community. 


The strawberry harvesting season here is confined 
to 2 or 3 weeks of intensive work on the part of the 
farmers, the harvest hands, and the Employment 
Service. There is a great deal of preparation and 
planning before the season starts and a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the staff time must be devoted to 
this work during the height of the season. However, 
despite the many disappointments and the variety of 
new headaches that crop up every year, there is a 
tremendous satisfaction in the feeling that you have 
helped materially in the harvesting of a very perishable 
crop and helped the growers in getting a very valuable 
crop to market. 

When we sit down to dinner and end up with 
strawberry shortcake, with those rich red, juicy, 
Connecticut berries piled high on hot biscuits (sponge 
cake is a hanging offense in this State) and topped 
with mounds of whipped cream, somehow the 
problems of the harvest sink into insignificance and 
there remains only the good feeling of satisfaction 
that we helped in some modest way to bring the 
berries to such a palatable end on thousands of 
American tables. 
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Photos courtesy Jos. T. McClenny 


Suffolk, Virginia, streets become traffic choked at times during the height of the peanut marketing season. Long lines of 
trucks fill many of the arteries leading from the city’s processing plants to surrounding production areas. Drivers await 
their turn to pull up to loading platforms and deposit their cargoes. 


peration iZ eanut 


By B. REDWOOD COUNCILL, Field Supervisor 
and HARRY J. WILLOUGHBY, Manager 


Unemployment Compensation Commission 


Virginia State Employment Service, Suffolk, Va. 


HE Suffolk area is in the peanut-growing section 
Bee Virginia and is very near the great ship- 
building and defense installations situated in the 
Hampton Roads area. Like a huge sponge, these 
very essential industries of the Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Newport News triangle began absorbing manpower 
immediately after the beginning of the Korean action. 
Slowly at first and then in great ravenous gulps, 
workers were swallowed into the shipyards and other 
plants. 
Suffolk peanut processors realized in the summer 
of 1951 that there were not enough men left in the 
local pool to handle the incoming crop. They re- 
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quested aid from the Virginia State Employment 
Service in getting outside help. Representatives o 
the peanut millers contacted the area office in Suffolk 
and a conference was held early in August to consider 
the matter. At this time the peanut people were ad- 
vised that their need possibly could be supplied from 
the ranks of migratory agricultural workers. 

These migratory workers annually follow the har- 
vests up the East Coast, beginning their work early 
in the year in Florida, and as the season progresses, 
they travel northward in crews, entire families travel- 
ing and working together. Thousands upon thousands 
work in the fields up and down the Coast, harvesting 
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Shocks of peanut vines are lifted from the ground by this rig 
and conveyed to the picker where the nuts are separated from 
the vines. This type of cart is betng replaced by more modern 
types of power-driven machines which are capable of speeding 
the work at harvest time. 


and processing vegetables and fruits that help sustain 
the life of the Nation. 

It was from this group that workers were to be 
recruited to help store the new peanut crop. Approx- 
imately 300 men would be needed for about 60 days 
during November and December. 

By August 15 the Peanut Millers’ Association had 
formally requested that the necessary steps be taken 
to start recruitment. Accordingly, the area office in 
Suffolk contacted the central office in Richmond and 
another manpower hunt was on. 

The use of migratory labor in the Virginia peanut 
mills had never before been attempted. And what 
might have looked like a simple solution at first glance 
turned out to have more angles than a Ripley Belveve- 
It-Or-Not. 

The crews which the State Farm Placement Super- 
visor planned to bring to Suffolk had been in Virginia 
during the spring and early summer. By late August 
they had moved north into New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, where farm placement representa- 
tives went to interview selected crew leaders and get 
commitments that crews would be on hand to help 
when peanut harvest time came in Virginia. 

The weeks following were busy ones: housing ar- 
rangements had to be completed for w orkers who had 
their families with them. Quarters were found at a 
well equipped labor camp in Princess Anne County 
about 40 miles from Suffolk. Then on October 18 
another conference was held at one of the larger pea- 
nut plants. Peanut millers, crew leaders, and Em- 
ployment Service representatives from the central 
office in Richmond, the area office, and the Suffolk 
and Norfolk local offices, all attended. The owner of 
the labor camp was also present. At this meeting 
much was accomplished: agreements were reached 
regarding rates of pay, transportation, and details of 
housing. The ‘‘deal’” was wrapped up. 
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Picking isa field operation which now is largely done mechani- 
cally. Here two men, with a machine, do the work which at 
one time required many hands for long periods. Field picking 

of the crop is one of the last operations undertaken before the 
nuts are sent to processing plants? 


The question of Social Security Account Numbers 
came up. Many of the workers, it developed, did 
not have a Social Security Card, having been em- 
ployed exclusively in agricultural work. The Social 
Security Administration in Norfolk helped solve that 
problem. It furnished application forms for account 
numbers that allowed the employer to receive the 
number by mail at the same time the employee re- 
ceived his card. The system worked and each pay- 
roll had a complete entry. 

Normally the new crop of peanuts in the area 
begins to reach the mills anywhere from the last 3 or 
4 days of October to the 5th or 6th of November. 
By October 28, migratory workers were streaming 
into the camp. ‘Then the rains came. 

Now, peanuts, as you may know, grow in the ground 
like potatoes. When harvested the nuts are’ taken 
from the ground with the vine still attached. These 
vines and nuts are then “shocked”’ around a pole, and 
the result resembles a miniature haystack. There 
they are left to dry in the crisp air, for a peanut with 
too much moisture in it brings a low price. 

The rains continued and slowed the harvest. The 
people in the camp began to get restless. Some of 
them had been there from 15 to19 days. Farm place- 
ment people and the Norfolk local office manager were 
hard put to it to find odd jobs to keep them busy. 
They cleaned up every bit of left-over harvest work 
in Princess Anne County, including an emergency call 
to save a large corn crop flattened by a high wind 
following a rough storm. 

When at last the weather changed and the crop 
harvest began to roll along, the farm placement men 
relaxed. And it was high time. It was no mean 
accomplishment to keep those hundreds of restless 
people in the camp until the work of storing the nuts 
got under way. 
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First Indoor Jobs 


The crew leaders transported the workers from the 
camp to the mills in their own trucks. There was a 
question in our minds as to what the reaction of the 
men would be when they began their work in the ware- 
houses. Most of them had never worked away from 
the fields before, and even though the work was 
elementary, they had to be taught the simple tricks 
of the trade in handling the 100-pound bags of un- 
shelled peanuts. However, they learned fast. By the 
third day most of them were stacking the bags, five 
deep, on hand trucks and snaking the load into the 
warehouse, with the ease of veterans. Inside the huge 
warehouses, the workers helped to stack the bags to 
the roof. 

Once the crop got started, it mounted into flood 
proportions. Lines of loaded motor trucks, many city 
blocks long, waited their turn at each of the several 
plants. 
would only be half enough. Welcome overtime pay 
became the order of the day. 

Many of the migrant workers had never experienced 
cold weather, and there was some absenteeism due to 
it. Farm placement men worried lest some of the 
workers leave before the job was finished. But the 
crew leaders knew their people; they liked the fat pay 
envelopes each Friday. Almost before we realized it, 


Tips to Workers Over 40... 


It began to look as if the 300 extra workers - 


the end was in sight. By December 22 the workers 
were heading south and home for Christmas, with a 
full purse as their reward for a job well done. 

In getting this recruitment job done there was a most 
gratifying exhibition of team work. The closely 
meshed cooperation between the central, area, and 
local offices and the employers resulted in the solving 
of problems that at times looked hopeless indeed. En- 
couraging, too, was the cooperation of other States. 
It was another one of those satisfying operations that 
make you wonder how it happened when you look 
back at it. And it left you with a feeling of pride in 
being associated with it. 

The processors agreed that the use of the migratory 
workers helped them out of a serious situation which 
would have been disastrous had workers not been 
available to store the nuts properly. Some of the 
processors were doubtful in the beginning, but the 
experience was convincing. Again plans are worked 
out for use of those workers this fall. Employers 
placed orders in March, and conditional commit- 
ments were procured from crew leaders in the South 
last April. In the event the local supply of labor must 
again be supplemented, we won’t have to hunt for 
workers. They’ll be headed this way as the leaves 
begin to turn brown, looking forward to repeating 
their experience of last year. 


Growin? Older?—You CAN Find a Job! 


By MATTIE C. JONES 


Supervisor of Counseling, New Orleans Local Office 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


mM I too old to get a new job? This question 
follows the housewife who, after 20 years, decides 
to go back to work. It haunts the man past 40 
as he sees the columns of ‘‘18 to 35” help-wanted ads. 
Assisting the middle-aged group to secure work is 
a challenge which must be met daily by interviewers 
and counselors in the New Orleans office of the Louisi- 
ana State Employment Service. For a number of 
years, we have concentrated on assisting youth just 
out of school to get started. We felt this group needed 
the most help. But more and more we are finding 
it is sometimes easier for an 18-year-old, who has 
never worked, to land a job than it is for a 45-year-old 
man with a better education and 20 years’ solid 
experience behind him. 
There are reasons why age presents a special prob- 
lem. Past 40, one may find it hard to adjust to job 
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seeking, especially if the task comes after a person 
had been with the same company for a number of 
years. He might be turned down by many firms 
simply because it is not company policy to hire men 
over 35 or 40. He may pass up jobs that would start 
him out in a lesser position than his last one. Gradu- 
ally, he may develop a defeatist attitude—‘‘Nobody 
will hire me.” Even though he has 20 to 30 good 
working years ahead of him, he may begin to think 
he is finished. 

Though the middle-aged man and woman face a 
tough situation they do not face a hopeless one. 
They will be able to find a job if they really want 
one and are willing to work at landing one. 

Employment counselors interested in the problems 
of job seekers in the 45-65 age group should keep 
these two general questions in mind: (1) In which 
fields are they most likely to find a job? (2) What 
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special tips do people in that age bracket need to aid 
them in landing a job? 

Here are the employment prospects for the 45-65 
age group in New Orleans: 

Women typists or stenographers who can meet 
minimum standards can find work—sometimes even 
without experience. 

A man with a trade (bricklaying, carpentry, 
plastering, or the like) can get a job if he is physically 
able to do the work even though he has hit the 
70 mark. 

Bus drivers, truck drivers, semiskilled factory 
workers (both male and female) usually run into an 
under-35 age barrier. 

Dressmaking, upholstery and other sewing jobs 
offer opportunities for women in the 45-65 age group, 
but only for those with experience. 

There is no age limit for women in registered or 
practical nursing. The school of practical nursing 
in one of the large hospitals in New Orleans occa- 
sionally accepts women 45 and over. 

Through their middle 50’s, waiters, waitresses, and 
cooks can find work if they have been steadily em- 
ployed in these fields. 

Two large department stores in New Orleans and 
many neighborhood stores employ middle-aged clerks 
and cashiers; however it may be necessary to wait 
for an opening. 

The same is true for hotels, where older women 
are hired as linen checkers and supervisors—the job 
opportunities are there, but they come slowly. 

Insurance companies occasionally hire salesmen in 
their 40’s and 50’s. Persons holding responsible 
clerical positions, such as bookkeepers, accountants, 
office managers, often find that they must accept 
jobs paying less and in a lower classification than 
they previously held. 

With these facts on job prospects in mind, the 
following tips and comments are designed to aid our 
middle-aged job seekers: 

1. Brush up on your skills. If you are a housewife, 
who has had her hands too, busy with housekeeping to 
worry about debits and credits for 20 years, don’t 
expect to walk into an office and land a position 
immediately. The routine has changed and you 
have changed. Take a brush-up course and get the 
kinks out of your bookkeeping or your typing and 
shorthand. These courses are offered free of cost 
through the public school system. According to the 
principal of the local vocational school, “There are 
over 200 women over 40 taking clerical, upholstering, 
and dressmaking courses here.’’ Of course, this does 
not mean that each will secure employment upon 
completion of a course. That all depends on the 
person—whether she is quick, intelligent, and adjusts 
properly. However, they have advantage over the 
untrained woman who is looking for work. 

Twenty-five men, ages 43 to 63, are enrolled in 
plumbing, refrigeration, cabinetmaking, and welding 
courses at a local trade school. Some of these men 
are brushing up on their skills, and some are learning 
new ones. One man with 20 years on the police force 
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and 7 years experience as a machinist is taking a 
machinist course to get a better job. He is 50. A 
63-year-old retired Navy man is learning cabinet- 
making. He hopes to secure work upon completion 
of this course to supplement his pension. A former 
truck driver is learning plumbing because of better 
opportunities in this field. The director of the trade 
school says, “‘None of these men feel that they are 
through, even though they are over 40. In fact they 
don’t think they are too old to go back to school.” 

2. Be willing to wait and bounce back. Some employ- 
ers actually prefer to have older workers in certain 
positions. For example, some doctors feel that 
mature women make better receptionists. But this 
type of job-opening develops only occasionally. 
Therefore, the middle-aged job seeker has to be 
willing to do a lot of just plain waiting until the right 
job comes along. In the meantime, skills can be 
improved and developed. If possible, it is best to 
start shopping for a new job before you are terminated 
on the old job. It’s the man or woman who goes out 
on every referral, who bounces back when he is 
turned down, who tries tolearn from every rejection, 
who finally lands a job. 

3. Remember, you have to sell yourself. When a 
middle-aged job seeker puts his foot in the door it has 
to be his best one. Let’s face it, there is a definite 
prejudice against persons over 40. This can be over- 
come in many instances through your enthusiasm, 
your talking up past experience, and last but not least 
by virtue of your personal appearance. Former 
housewives many times forget the importance of 
personal appearance. They present stringy hair, 
careless dress, and smeared make-up to a prospective 
boss. During an employment interview the person 
behind the desk is sharply taking in every detail. 

An ex-housewife and former school teacher recently 
came to the New Orleans office with her job problem. 
This woman, who was 45, knew typing, and had a 
college education. A dozen interviews with employ- 
ers had failed to net her a position. Her application 
was impressive, but she wasn’t. A counselor suggested 
that she try a new hairdo, get some new clothes 
(which she could afford financially) and try again. 
This particular story had a happy ending. The 
woman followed the counselor’s suggestion and 
secured a position. Many women are writing un- 
happy endings to their job-hunting efforts because of 
poor appearance. 

4. After you get a job—keep it. Remember, every 
job you lose is another strike against you in the job 
hunting game. Many middle-aged people become 
stagnant in their ideas and are unable to adjust to a 
different routine. You have to keep on your toes at 
40, 50, and 60, just as you do at 20. Remember, a 
new job is a new life. 








NOTE: Parts of this article appeared in a story ‘After Forty You 
Can Find a Job.” published in the Dixie, Times-Picayune-States 
Roto Magazine, March 30, 1952. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WorKERS ARE YOUNG LONGER, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. S. Department of Labor. 


THIS publication is based on studies conducted jointly in 
1950 on the employment problems of older workers by the 
United States Employment Service and affiliated State agencies. 

These studies show that the odds are heavily against older 
workers in competition for jobs. They disclose that ceilings on 
hiring ages are applied by the majority of employers. Limits 
are set at 35-45 years of age and earlier. The primary obsta- 
cles to the placement of older workers are the unfounded 
assumptions and biases regarding the flexibility and capacity 
of older workers. They also demonstrated that} intensified 
counseling and placement services improve the chances of 
older workers in finding new jobs by 100 percent. 

On the basis of these studies the manual of operations of the 
public employment service was revised to includce a new sub- 
chapter outlining methods for providing intensive, individual- 
ized employment counseling snd job placement services to older 
workers. All States have placed the new manual material in 
their local employment offices and most States have given their 
personnel training in the application of the new methods. 
Reports from the State employment security agencies show 
the new counseling and placement procedures are paying off 
in increased placements of older workers. 

A number of States are achieving much better results than 
previously in persuading employers not to set arbitrary age 
limits on hiring which exclude older qualified workers. 

Several State employment services have found that they can 
greatly reduce the incidence of age limitations on employers’ 
orders for workers by the simple expedient of a training order 
telling interviewers never to mention possible age preference 
to the employer. New York State reported that as of June, 
83 percent of the employer orders it was handling bore no age 
limitations. The same State also reported that an average of 
20 percent of the monthly placements of its local employment 
offices are of workers 45 years of age and over, and that two of 
its local offices consistently average 27-30 percent of place- 
ments of such older workers. 

The reports contained many examples of successful place- 
ment of older workers, but one was extraordinarily striking. 
A local employment office in Idaho received an order for a 
band saw filer. The office had a thoroughly experienced appli- 
cant in this occupation, aged 91. A placement interviewer 
persuaded the employer to allow referral of the applicant. The 
employer hired the man, and at the date of the Idaho report, 
both employer and worker were highly satisfied after a number 
of weeks of production on the job. 


Over 40 Anp Lookinc For A Jos? Women’s Bureau, 

U. §. Department of Labor. A new leaflet directed 

specifically to the over-40 job-seeking women of the United 

States. 

I> you are over 40, it says, do not be apologetic about your 
, but concentrate on such advantages as dependability, 

accuracy, good judgment, and willingness to take responsibility. 

Just how many women fall into this category is not known, 
but the number is believed to be sizable, because: (1) There 
are more older women in the population than ever before; and 
(2) older women, as a rule, are freer from home responsibilities 
than are the mothers of young children. 

The leaflet advises the women to prepare for the new job 
through adequate training. This means up-to-date training, 
not training carried over from World War II or earlier. In 
most communities, the leaflet points out, trade or high schools 
offer training in such courses as quantity food preparation and 


serving, practical nursing, dressmaking and alterations, interior 
decorating, cleaning and dyeing. 

In the choice of occupation, the older woman will do well, 
the leaflet suggests, to stick to her last—to select a field which is 
open to women of her age. Department stores, for instance, 
traditionally have hired women over 40 as sales clerks, adjust- 
ment clerks, comparative shoppers, or wrapping-desk clerks. 
Hospitals employ them as nurses aides and hotels utilize their 
services in housekeeping departments. Real estate offices, 
restaurants, and factories also hire them and, according to 
various reports, find them very satisfactory workers. Still 
other women in the 40-plus group find jobs as house mothers in 
girls’ schools or children’s institutions, as production workers 
in defense plants, or as resident managers in apartment houses. 

Less favorable to women over 40 is the clerical field. In 
that area of employment, the leaflet notes, rigid age restrictions 
may act as a deterrent and there also is the likelihood of severe 
a with younger workers. 

ell worth remembering, too, is the fact that ‘“hard-to-fill’’ 
jobs are easier to get. Unpopular because of their nature, jobs 
of this kind often are shunned by young girls, but may suit a 
person of more mature years. A woman over 40, for example, 
may not object to irregular hours occasionally, or even to week- 
end work. She may also consider it no real hardship if her 
place of employment is distant from motion picture theaters or 
other entertainment. 

In their quest for employment, women over 40 are advised 
to use these specific channels: (1) The public employment 
office and its counseling facilities; (2) the placement bureau of 
their trade-union, professional association, or college; and (3) 
the local newspaper. ‘“‘Help Wanted”’ advertisements contain 
information on specific employer needs; news columns often 
announce the opening of factories, branch banks, and other 
enterprises. New business ventures usually are accompanied 
by at least some new job opportunities and firstcomers may 
have a definite advantage. 


Fact Book on Aaino, Federal Security Agency 


HE American population is aging and women are more 
durable than men, according to a ‘Fact Book on Aging”’ 
put out by the Federal Security Agency. 

During the last half century the population of the United 
States doubled but the number of persons past 65 (the dividing 
line between young and old) has quadrupled. 

In 1900 only 1 American in 25 was 65 and over. Today it 
is around 1 in 12, and steadily increasing. 

Equally significant, is the increasing proportion of persons of 
middle age. In 1900, 1 person in 7 was 45 to 64 years of age. 
Today the ratio is 1 in 5. 

Women tend to live longer after 65 according to the fact book. 

Fifty years ago there were 102 old men for every 100 old 
women. Today there are only 90 old men for every 100 old 
women. 

More boy babies are born than girl babies, but since in every 
age class the male death rate is higher than the female death 
rate, the male superiority in numbers, in a given generation, 
doesn’t last very long. 

To become a widower the average man has to live to 85 or so. 
More than half the women are widows by the time they reach 
70. 

As of early 1952 there were 13 million men and women 65 
or older. This number is increasing at the rate of about 400,000 
a year. 

The ratio of old people varies in the States. 

The fact book also discusses average income, cost-of-living for 
older persons, old age annuitants, assistance recipients, and 
other interesting facts. 
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